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I am a dirty town, on the banks of the 
Thames. I have no connexion with any of 
| the great works of the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, nor even with any of their 
Jans and projects. My name is Fulham. 
| My sewers and drains—the few I have—are 
| in a filthy condition, and have their outfall 
| into the river. I grieve to say so, but I 
| cannot help it. My sister Putney, just over 
| the way, and my cousin Hammersmith, a 
little higher up, are both in a similar state ; 
and lying above me, they give me a “benefit ” 
every ebb-tide, which I do not find at all con- 
| ducive to my health, nor to the processes of 
_ washing and cooking. All I can do—and 
| those below me on the river must excuse my 
| freedom—is to “pass it on;” and in this 
| necessity Iam greatly aided and abetted by 
| my Eel-Brook sewer—my principal and most 
| offensive outfall—so called, I presume, from 
| the number of odious impostors of all sizes, 
trying to wriggle themselves into the likeness 
| of eels, who inhabit this well-known outlet. 
| At Sand’s End may be seen and smelt the 
| works of the Imperial Gas Company, which 
| drain’all their refuse, either directly into the 
|| Thames, or through the medium of my Eel- 
| Brook, I can’t swear which—the whole process 
| being a dark and mysterious transaction. 
T have said that I am a dirty town. How 
| inadequate are words to paint and convey to 
| the senses the full extent of what I mean by 
| that confession! Besides, decency in many 
| Tespects restrains me. Even the pen of the 
| Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers would 
| fail to describe me. Nothing short of the 
|| Pickaxe (in the use of which they are so very 
| sparing) could rend open, and lay bare to the 
| acquaintance of eyes, nose, and mouth, the 
|, actual condition of neglect in which I carry 
| OXmy populous existence. But let me present 
| the curious reader with a brief outline of one 
locality. 
| My principal street, or thoroughfare, is like 
| @specimen of one of the most squalid villages 
|| in the poorest districts of Ireland. The ma- 
| jority of my inhabitants are the poorest Irish. 
| Along the broken line of the entire street, at 
| different periods of the day, but more espe- 
cially towards evening, on Saturday, or other 
market days, the number of dirty ragged 
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children, trotting up and down, scampering 
round about, or collected together in grou 
is extraordinary. In the doorways, or on the 
steps, men stand, sit, or lounge about, with 
their short pipes, while the women squat in 
parties of three or four against the walls, or 
down upon the stones; many of them with 
children at the breast. Young girls nurse, 
and play with other children just learning 
to walk,—and all in the most dirty condition, 
both in dress and person, their clothes being 
often insufficient for decency, and their hair 
blowing about their ears. Amidst these 
groups, and family parties of men, women, 
and children, the pigs belonging to each do- 
mestic circle wander and rout about, winding 
their devious way, each according to “his 
own sweet will.” In like manner of associa- 
tion with the houses and hovels, stand the 
ig-sties. Gutters and uncovered drains run 
in all directions, and cesspools, only covered 
over with loose planks, are at hand on all 
sides, tending to generate cholera and fevers ; 
while high above all, in paternal proximity, 
the palace of the Bishop of London rears its 
majestic walls, to enable his lordship to over- 
look his “ flock,” and nose the bouquet of the 
surrounding scene. 

For many years the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, one batch after another, have 
sat in their places at the Board, pen in hand ; 
and, during that time they have, with great 
industry, held interminable discussions, made 
speeches innumerable, and issued from time 
to time elaborate reports on the shocking con- 
dition of all sorts of parishes and localities ; 
with proposals, plans, and estimates, bearing 
reference to various extensive works—but no 
order for a corresponding use of the pickaxe. 
Pens, ink, printing and paper, as much as you 
please—and more—but no extensive handling 
of the pickaxe, the spade, and the materials 
of construction. Their appeal last year to the 
inventive talent of the country on the question 
of a Plan for the drainage of the Metropolis, 
with the great number of plans sent in, and 
the bad treatment of all the competitors 
(especially the best), is in the memory of 
everybody who paid the least attention to the 
subject. Now comes the sequel. About a 
twelvemonth ago, a distinguished mining 
engineer, who, however, had little practica 


experience in this special department of | 
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drainage, and who, consequently, had it all 
to learn, was appointed as the engineer of this 
Commission. After a twelvemonth’s labour 
at thig new study, having every help from 
the able assistant-engineers and surveyors 
of the Commission, and all manner of sug- 
gestions, hints, and warnings from the plans 
of the competitors of 1849, the chief engineer 
compiles his plans, lays them beiore the Board, 
and they are forthwith ordered to be printed 
and published. Pens, ink, printing, and paper, 
again—but still, be it understood, not, at 
present, the remotest order as to the use of 
a pickaxe. The plan has not even gone the 
full length of preliminary paper-work ;— 
some of the most important of the estimates 
have not yet been made, or commenced ; to 
say nothing of surveys, compensation, and law 
unfathomable. 

But, meantime, here are the plans—the 
plans so long required of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners for the drainage of London 
and its environs. Need I—I, the dirty town 
of Fulham—describe the hope and anxiety 
with which I have examined all the maps 
and the descriptive report of the chief 
engineer ! 

e system, now finally, or assumed to be 
finally, laid down, is a system:of intercepting 
sewers ; that is to say, three new main lines 
are projected, which will be united with old 
sewers at present existing. One of these 
new lines, which we will call the high level 
line, begins at Kentish Town, crosses Hollo- 
way to Stoke Newington, stops abruptly ati 
Hackney, and then falls directly south into 
the middle level line. This new main line, 
or middle level, begins at the head of the 
oo in Hyde Park, and extends as far 
as Barking Creek. The new line of the low 
level, sewer where pumping will be required, 
(as it will be, at the pumping station, forty- 
seven feet below the other main sewers), is 
to begin at Chelsea, and take, nearly, the 
course of the river as far as Limehouse, when 
it will follow the line of the Limehouse Cut, 
— g under the river Lea: on the eastern 

of which the sewage is to be pumped 
into the new main sewer on the middle level 
line. By these means the disposal of the 
whole of the lower level sewage is provided 
for, without any outfalls into the Thames, 
until it arrives at Barking Creek. The south 
side of the Thames is treated upon a somewhat 
similar system. 

Now, this is, probably, a great improvement 
on the old system and on the present existing 
sewers—so far as the provisions of the plan 
extend. Several improvements in details of 
construction are also projected. Many of the 
old sewers will be destroyed, which, even for 
the safety of the houses above them, no less 
than for utility as sewers, ought to have been 
nee long ago; and many will, no doubt, 

e re ; 

The outfalls of sewers into the Thames are 
to be done away with, except as far down as 
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Barking Creek, and this is obviously a great 
improvement. So far, so good. 

But, now comes a provision for occasional 
exceptions. Such of the old sewers as are at 
present existing and intended to be retained, | 
will receive the house drainage as at present, 
but will convey it into the new main lines now | 
projected. In times of rain-storms, however, if | 
these new main lines prove inadequate (which | 
the chief engineer of the Commissioners eyi- | 
dently anticipates), the old sewers which will 
be connected with the new main lines, will then 
discharge the surplus water, house-drainage | 
and all, into the old outlets, and have their old 
outfalls into the Thames! The effect of this | 
will be that of a combined gigantic flushing, | 
This feature of the plan should by no means 
be condemned ; for, if taken proper advantage 
of, it is one of the great secrets of good | 
drainage. It was proposed, in evidence, be- | 
fore the Sanitary Commission ; and then (of 
course) met with ‘much execration and ridi 
cule, but has been invariably adopted since, 
as a sound principle, by the very men who | 
— it. No injurious results attend it. 

o much for what is proposed to be done, | 
And now a few words on what is omitted. I | 
should premise that the jurisdiction of the | 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers ex. | 
tends to the distance of twelve miles all round | 
London ; although the Commission issued | 
does not take advantage of so extensive a 
radius. 

Judge of my feelings, all ye clean towns of 
England—if any exist—and, at least, all ye 
towns whose cleanliness is thought worthy ot 
being provided for by the Commissioners | 
judge of my dismay, at discovering that no 
provision whatever is made for me, in the | 
shape of sewers and drains! But, am I the 
only dirty town thus‘omitted? By no means. 
The same total neglect is displayed towards 
the populous towns and districts of Ken- 
sington, Hammersmith, Turnham Greet, | 
Walham Green, Brook Green, Shepherd’s | 
Bush, Parson’s Green, Chiswick, &c. ; and, 
on the other side of the river, Clapham, | 
all Battersea, Wandsworth, Putney (where 
the cesspools are in many cases close to the 
wells, and percolate into them), Barnes, &. 
The sewers of most of these towns and dis- | 
tricts have their outfalls, as usual, into the | 
Thames ; and the sewage, floating down with 
the tide, and passing the favoured places 
for which the plans propose an improved con 
dition with a distant outfall, the advantages 
of their own improvement are proportionately 
set at nought, both as regards themselves and 
the other towns in the line down the river. 

Envy becomes no one. It would worst of 
all become a dirty town like me, to speak 
enviously of one who is about to appear i | 
new and highly improved circumstances. 
Yet I must be permitted to say that, although 
I rejoice in my cousin Richmond’s 
fortune, flood my drains! if it is not a piece of 
undue favouritism. A special, elaborate, and | 
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able report on Richmond, by one of the 
Metropolitan Commissioners’ surveyors, was 


| directed to be made some time since, and 


its condition was found to be very bad indeed. 
I have said that among many other populous 


| towns and districts, the chief engineer's plans, 
| now before us, provide no new sewers for 


Richmond. This is trueenough ; but the Me- 
tropolitan Commissioners have determined on 
providing “special” works for their favoured 
town ; and the able surveyor who made the 
preliminary examination and report, has been, 
and is at this time, located there with a 
branch office and staff to institute all the 


| necessary operations, and to see them carried 
| into effect. 


But I—poor dirty Fulham—why 
is nothing of this kind done for me? Why 


| should I and all my fellows in dirt be made 
| dependent on the whole drainage of the 


Metropolis? All of us might have been 


| thoroughly drained and put in good order by 


this time without touching the Metropolis. 
As free anid independent towns and villages, 
we are quite capable of getting rid of our own 
filth in our own free and independent manner, 
without being obliged to wait till it is. carried 


| away with the gigantic offals of the “Great 


Wen,” as Cobbett called London. 

Com the unsewered and undrained 
neighbourhood of the palaee of the Bishop of 
London, with all the improvements now going 


| on around the sylvan retreat of the Premier 


at Richmond; and then, if you have a heart 


} above ground, or a pipe beneath your 


| mond, who 
| contempt o 


| —or have the 
| the work of the pickaxe, the s 


| become of vital im 


wement, ask yourselves what I must feel ! 
ave the neighbours of Lord John at Rich- 
get their drainage made in silent 

the underground delays of the 
Londoners—have they a finer nose than Dr. 
Bloonifield? a keener eye, a more refined 
taste, a nicer sense of the fitness of things? 
a clearer conviction that 
e, and 
the materials of construction, have now 
rtance 7—of infinitely 
greater importance than all the endless de- 
tails of that Commission; one half of whose 
inharmonious energies have long been devoted 
to the employment of able assistant-sur- 
veyors in petty details, instead of compre- 
hensive works, the other half being now 


| comprised in the reckless ¢lerk-driving of a 


| frivolous and vexatious law-office. 


The 


| whole — of sewerage is so obstructed 
with frivolous and vexatious law forms at 
| the instigation of certain law-loving officials, 


that literally none of the intended improve- 


| ments of the Act can be carried out ; 
| and all sorts of error and mischief are the 


consequence. 
By way of some kind of excuse for omitting 


| me,and other towns and districts almost as 
| dirty as myself, the chief engineer favours me 
| in his report with the remark—that the 


Counter’s Creek, and the Fulham and Ham- 
mersmith Districts, the area of which is about 
sixteen square miles, are not much built 
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upon ; in fact, he says, that “a very small 
portion is at present built upon.” Surely 
the chief engineer cannot have been there of 
late years, or he would have seen and. written 
differently. Perhaps he has not visited. the 
spot sinee he wasa boy! It was then a.wild 
desert. He says that there will be no need 
to provide for the means of drainage of more 
than eight square miles, or half the district 
because he is of opinion that this “ will 
include an area that may not be built upon 
and populated for the next half century.” 
If this opinion were correct, it would not 
justify such an assertion; but seeing the 
rapidity with which houses, and people to fill 
them, spring up all round London, it is, to say 
the best of it, a very short-sighted view. 
The “additional reason” the chief engineer 
gives for not providing drainage for this large 
area, is by no means‘a good reason. He does 
not wish to interfere with the works of the 
Sewerage Manure Company. The Sewerage 
Manure Company is doing good, and has 
probably been the means of getting drainage 
executed, which would not otherwise have 
been done; but, is it right that a great 
National Work should be hindered in its 
operations, in order not to trench upon the 
borders of a Joint Steck Company ? 

The estimates given by the chief engineer are 
startling. I do not start at their magnitude, 
for I know very well that so great a national 
work as this ought to be, must involve an 
enormous outlay—but Ido start, and'tremble 
to the bottom of my deepest cesspool, at the 
huge gaps for additional expenses which are 
visible in the broad and straggling language 
used by the chief engineer. He-estimates the 
expense for the north side of the Thames at 
one million and eighty thousand pounds, and 
then coolly tells us, “this estimate does not 
include the means required for the purchase of 
land and houses, which may be:needed for the 
site of the pumping engine-house,” (and for 
nothing else?) “and compensation for certain 
portions of the line of sewer.” The estimate 
is, nevertheless, about two-thirds more than 
the-drainage could be much more efficiently 
earried out for. This has been shown to 
them, and admitted ; but'there has been some 
very underhanded bad influences at work on 
this point. The computation of expense 
for the south side of the river amounts to two 
hundred and forty-one thousand pounds, “In 
this estimate,” mildly continues the chief 
engineer, “T have neither included compensa- 
tion for ing through or under private pro- 
perty” (which he says will be “ comparatively 
trifling’!”) “nor the cost of the detailed. drain- 

(2.¢., the innumerable ramifications which 
take up all the house-drains!)—to estimate 
whieh will be a work of much time and length- 
ened inquiry!” Not a word about the enor- 
mous increase this will be to the “ estimate ;” 
but a promise—which, after all we have en- 
dured in the way of delays, must really be 
astonishingly comforting—of the expenditure 
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of “much” more time, and “lengthened 
inquiries !” 
“Linked sewerage long drawn out!” 


The chief engineer admits that this will 
involve a considerable outlay ; but adds, “that 
it would have been premature to mention it 
here, as it is dependent on the settlement and 
gore completion of the main drainage.” 

, the foregoing “estimates” are quietly 
admitted to be fallacious as estimates of any- 
thing but a part of the expense; which (as 
regards the whole) is therefore no estimate at 
all. The close of the sentence finishes the 
incompleteness to perfection. “ Neither have 
I taken into account,” says the report, “the 
cost of extending the system of drainage into 
the suburban district—a provision which it 
becomes daily more imperative to make ;” 
and therefore it has been omitted. 

It is not for a dirty and neglected town 
like me to presume to touch too closely upon 
the delicate texture of bank-notes ; but I have 
heard that those who do possess, and know 
how to use the “blunt,” are not disposed to 
mistake a pen for a a. They cannot 
see their way through so much paper and 
red-tapery. Insurance Companies have de- 
clined to lend the indefinitely large sums 
required, and even the Exchequer Loan Com- 
missioners have politely excused themselves. 
Printed speeches and “minutes” take no 
effect upon them ; and, as for all the “talk,” 
they say, it is “all round my pickaxe.” 
It is not to the point. 
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On the evening of a cold, bleak March day, 
in an early year of this century, a woman, 
scantily clad, led a boy about eight years 
old along the high-road towards the old city 
of Exeter. They crept close to the hedge- 
side to shelter themselves from the clouds 
of dust which the sudden gusts of east wind 
blew in their faces. 

They had walked many miles, and the 
boy limped painfully. He often looked up 
anxiously into his mother’s face, and asked if 
they had much farther to go? She scarcely 
appeared to notice his inquiries; her fixed 
eyes and sunken cheek gave evidence that 
sorrow absorbed all her thoughts. When he 
spoke, she drew him closer to her side, but 
made no reply; until, at length, the child, 
wondering at her silence, began to sob. She 
stopped and looked at her child, for a mo- 
ment, her eyes filled with tears. They had 
gained the top of a hill, from which was 
visible in the distance the dark massive 
towers of the cathedral and the church spires 
of the city ; she pointed them out, and said, 
“We shall soon be there, Ned.” Then, sitting 
down on a tree that was felled by the road- 
side, she took “Ned ” on her lap, and, bending 
over him, wept aloud. 

“ Are you very tired, mother?” said the: 
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boy, trying to comfort her. “Tis a long way 
—but don’t cry—we shall see father when we 
come there.” 

“"Yes—you will see your father once 
more.” 

She checked herself; and, striving to dry 
her tears, sat looking wistfully towards the 
place of their destination. 

The tramp of horses, coming up the hill 
they had just ascended, drew the boy's 
attention to that direction. In a moment he 
had sprung from his mother, and was shouting, 
with child-like delight, at the appearance of 
a gay cavalcade which approached. About 
thirty men on horseback, in crimson liveries, 
surrounded two carriages, one of which con- 
tained two of His Majesty’s Judges, accom- | 
panied by the High Sheriff of the county; 
who, with his javelin men, was conducting 
them to the city, in which the Lent Assizes 
were about to be held. 

The woman knelt until the carriages and } 
the gaudy javelin men had turned the 
corner at the foot of a hill, and were no | 
longer visible ; with her hands clasped toge- || 
ther, she had prayed God to temper with | 
mercy the heart of the Judge, before whom | 
her unfortunate husband, now in gaol, would | 
have to stand his trial. Then, taking the boy 
again by the hand—unable to explain to him | 
what he had seen—she pursued her way with | 
him, silently, along the dusty road. | 

As they drew nearer to the city, they over- | 
took various groups of stragglers ; who had 
deemed it their duty, in spite of the inclement 
weather, to wander some miles out of the 
city to catch an early glimpse of “My Lord 
Judge,” and the gay Sheriffs’ officers. Troops, 
also, of itinerant ballad-singers, rope-dancers, 
mountebanks, and caravans of wild beasts, | 
still followed the Judges, as they had done | 
throughout the circuit. “ Walk more slowly, | 
Ned,” said the mother, checking the boy’s | 
desire to follow the “shows.” “I am very | 
tired ; let us rest a little here.” They lingered 
until the crowd was far ahead of them—and | 
were left alone on the road. 

Late in the evening, as the last stragglers | 
were returning home, the wayfarers found | 
themselves in the suburbs of the city, and the | 
forlorn woman looked round anxiously fora | 
lodging. She feared the noisy people in the | 
streets ; and, turning timidly towards an old | 
citizen who stood by his garden-gate chatting | 
to his housekeeper, and watching the passers- 
by—there was a kindness in his look which | 
gave her confidence—so, with a homely 
courtesy, she ventured to inquire of him | 
where she might find a decent resting-place. 

“Have you never been here before?” he | 
asked. i 

“Never but once, sir, when I was a child, | 
many years ago.” | 

“What part of the country do you come | 
from ?” 

“ Uffculme.” 

“ Uffculme ? How did you get here?” 





ne 
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“ We have walked.” 

“You don’t say that you have trudged 
all the way with that youngster ?” 

The housekeeper drowned the reply by 
| loudly announcing to the old gentleman that 
his supper was waiting; “We have no 
| lodgings, my good woman,” she said, turning 
away from the gate. 

“Stop, Martha, stop,” said the citizen ; 
“can’t we direct them somewhere ? you see 
they are strangers. I wonder where they 
could get a lodging ?” 

“JT am sure I don’t know,” replied Martha, 
peevishly ; “ your supper will be cold—come 
i ” 


“ We’ve had no supper,” said the boy. 
| Poor little fellow!” said the old gentle- 
man; “then I am sure you shall not go with- 
|| out. Martha, the bread and cheese!” And, 
opening the garden gate, he made the travellers 
| enter and sit down in the summer-house, whilst 
he went to fetch them a draught of cider. 
| In spite of Martha’s grumbling, he managed 
| to get a substantial repast ; but it grieved 
| him that the woman, though she thanked 
| him very gratefully and humbly, appeared 
| unable to eat. 
| Your boy eats heartily,” said he, “but I 
| am afraid you don’t enjoy it.” 

With a choking utterance she thanked 
him, but could not eat. 

The good old man was striving, as well as 
| he could, to explain to them their way to a 

rt of the city, where they might find a 
bison, when the garden-gate opened, and a 
| young man gave to the host a hearty greeting. 

At the sound of his voice, the cup the 
woman held in her hand fell to the ground. 
This drew the youth’s attention to her; he 
looked earnestly at her for a moment, and, 
‘| with an exclamation of surprise, said, “ Why, 
| this is Susan Harvey !” 

The woman hid her face in her hands, and 
| moaned. 

| “Do you know her, then, Alfred?” said 
the uncle. 

“She nursed me when I was a little sickly 
boy,” replied the youth ; she lived many years 
| in my father’s house.” 

“Then I am sure you will take her to some 
lodging to-night, for she is quite a stranger 
here. There is Martha calling to me again ; 
she is not inthe best temper to-night, so [ had 
better go in, and I leave them to your care.” 

“Oh! tell me, Mr. Gray, have you seen 
him ?” cried the woman eagerly. 

“T have been with him to-day, Susan,” 
said Gray, kindly taking her hand ; “do not 
be cast down; all that can be done for 
Martin, shall be done. Let me take you 
where you can rest to-night, and to-morrow 
you can be with him.” 

The weary little boy had fallen asleep on 
the seat ; the mother strove to arouse him, 
but Alfred Gray prevented her, by taking the 
little fellow in his arms. He carried him by 
her side through the streets ; she could utter 
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no words of gratitude, but her tears flowed rm 
and told how the young man’s sympathy 

fallen like balm upon her wounded heart, 
“God has taken pity on me,” she said, when 


they parted. 

With a quick step Alfred regained his 
uncle’s cottage; he had a difficult task to 
accomplish. Martin Harvey, now awaiti 
his trial for poaching, and for being concern 
in an affray with Sir George Roberts’ game- 
keepers, had once been his father’s apprentice, 
Young Gray had been endeavouring to pro- 
eure for him all the legal help which the 
laws then allowed ; but Tis own means were 
limited, and, when he met Susan and her boy 
in the garden, he had come to visit his uncle 
to ask his assistance. He had now returned 
on the same errand. He pleaded earnestly, 
and with caution, but was repulsed. It was 
in vain he — the poverty of agricultural 
labourers at that season, and the temptation 
which an abundance of game afforded to half- 
starved men and their wretched families. 

“Nonsense, Alfred!” said old Mr. Gray. 
“1 would not grudge you the money if you 
did not want it for a bad purpose. You must 
not excuse men who go out with guns and 
fire at their fellow-creatures in the dark.” 

“Martin did not fire, uncle—that is what I 
want to prove, and save him, if I can, from 
transportation. He has a wife and child.” 

“Wife and child,” repeated the old man 
thoughtfully. ‘“ You did not tell me he had 
a wife and child; that poor woman came 
from Uffculme.” 

“Providence must have guided her,” said 
the younger Gray. “It was indeed Harvey’s 
wife and son whom you so lately relieved.” 

“You shall have the money. I have all 
through life prayed that my heart may not 
be hardened ; and I find, old as I am, that, 
every day I have fresh lessons to learn.” 

The next morning, while Alfred held 
anxious consultation with the lawyers, the 
wife and husband met within the prison walls. 
They sat together in silence, for neither could 
speak a word of hope. The boy never forgot 
that long and dreary day, during which he 
watched, with wondering thoughts, the sad 
faces of his ruined parents. 

The Crown Court at the Castle was next 
morning crowded to overflowing. Among 
the struggling crowd that vainly sought to 

ain ission, was Martin Harvey’s wife. 
She was rudely repulsed by the door-keepers, 
who “wondered what women wanted in such 
places.” She still strove to keep her ground, 
and watched with piteous looks the doors of 
the court. She braved the heat and pressure 
for some time; but a sickly faintness at 
length came over her. She was endeavour- 
ing to retreat into the open air, when 
she felt some one touch her shoulder, and 
turning, saw Alfred Gray making his way 
toward her. After a moment’s pause in the 
cool air, he led her round to a side door, 
through which there was a private entrance 
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into the court. He whispered a word to an 
officer, who admitted them, and pointed toa 
seat behind the dock, where they were 
screened from observation, and where the 
woman could see her husband standing be- 
tween his two fellow-prisoners. 

The prisoners were listening anxiously 
to the evidence which the principal game- 
keeper was offering against them. ‘The 
first, a man about sixty, excited greater 
interest than the others. He earnestly at- 
tended to what was going on, but gave no 
sign of fear, as to the result. Brushing back 
his grey locks, he gazed round the court, with 
something like a smile. This man’s life had 
been a strange one. Early in his career he 
had been ejected from a farm which he had 
held under the father of the present prose- 
eutor, Sir George Roberts ; he soon after lost 
what little property had been left him, and, in 
despair, enlisted—was sent abroad with his 
regiment—and for many years shared in the 
toils and achievements of our East Indian 
warfare. Returning home on a small pension, 
he fixed his abode in his native village, and 
sought to indulge his old enmity against the 
family that had injured him by every kind of 
annoyance in his power. The present baronet, 
a narrow-minded tyrannical man, afforded by 
his unpopularity good opportunity to old 
Ralph Somers to induee others to join him in 
his schemes of mischief and revenge. “The 
game,” which was plentiful on the estate, and 
the preservation of which was Sir George’s 
chief delight, formed the principal object 
of attack; the poverty of the labourers 
tempted them to follow the old soldier, who 
managed affairs so warily, that for nine years 
he had been .an object of the utmost terror 
and hatred to Sir George and his keepers, 
whilst all their efforts to detect and capture 
him had, until now, been fruitless. 

Martin Harvey, who stood’ by his side with 
his shattered arm in a sling, bore marks of 
acute mental suffering and remorse ; but his 
countenance was stamped with its original, 
open, manly expression—a face often to be 
seen among a sroup of English farm labourers, 
expressive of a warm heart, full of both 
courage and kindness. 

The evidence was soon given. The e- 
keepers, on the night of the 24th of February, 
‘were apprised that poachers were in the plan- 
tations. Taking with them a stronger force 
than usual, all well armed, they discovered 
the objects of their search, in a lane leading 
out into the fields, and shouted to them to 
surrender. They distinctly saw their figures 
flying before them, and when they approached 
them, one of the fugitives turned round and 
fired, wounding one of the keepers’ legs with 
a quantity of small shot. The keeper im- 
mediately fired in return, and brought down 
a poacher; old Ralph’s voice was heard 
shouting to them to desist, and upon coming 
up they found him standing by the side of 
Martin. Harvey, who had fallen severely 
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wounded. Three guns lay by them, one of 
which had been discharged, but no one could 
swear who had fired it ; search was made all | 
night for the other man, but without success, 

When the prisoners were called on for their | 
defence, they looked at one another for g | 
moment as if neither wished to. speak first, | 
Ralph, however, began. He had little to say, 
Casting a look of defiance at Sir George and 
his lady, who sat in a side gallery above the | 
court, he freely confessed that hatred to the 
man who had injured him in his youth, and 
who had treated him with hanshness-on his re- 
turn from abroad, had been the motive of his 
encouraging and aiding in these midnight de- 
predations ; he expressed sorrow for having | 
oecasioned trouble to bis neighbour Harvey, | 
— What I can say will be of little use tome | 
here,” said Martin Harvey, in ahollow voice; 
“T am ruined beyond redress ; but I was a | 
very poor man when [I first joined, with others, | 
in snaring game; I often wanted bread, and | 
saw my wife and child pinched for food also, 
The rich people say game belongs tothem;but | 
—well—all I can say more is, that I take God to 
witness I never lifted a murderous.gun against 
my fellow man ; he who did it has escaped; 
and I have suffered this broken limb—but | 
that I don’t mind—I have worse than that to | 
bear—I have broken my wife’s heart, and my | 
child will be left an or - | 

His voice failed. There was an uneasy | 
movement among the audience; anda lady, | 
who had been leaning over the rails of the | 
side gallery listening with deep attention, 
fainted, and was carried out.of court. The 
prisoner’s pale wife, who had bowed her head 
behind him in silent endurance, heard a 
whisper among the bystanders that it was 
Lady Roberts, and a hope entered her mind | 
that the lady’s tender heart might feel for 
them. | 
“Have you any witnesses to call?” asked 
the Judge. 

Martin looked round with a vacant gaze; 
the attorney whispered to him, and beckoned | 
to Alfred Gray. 

Alfred went into the witness-box, and told 
of the honesty, sobriety, and good conduct of 
Martin Harvey, during all the years he was | 
in his father’s house—* He was there before 
I was born,” said the-young man, “and only 
left when I was obliged to leave also, sixteen | 
years after. A better man never broke bread | 
—he was beloved by every body who knew 
him. Till now, his character was never tainted. | 
It’s the one black spot.” 

The Judge commenced summing up ; it was 
evident to all who had paid attention to the 
evidence, that the conviction of two of the 
prisoners was certain. Alfred Gray knew 
this, and strove to induce the wife to leave 
with him before the fatal close of proceedings ; 
but she shook her head and would not go. | 
“T shall have strength to bear it,” she said. 

















He sat down by her side, and heard the 
fearful verdict of “guilty ” pronounced against | 
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| her husband and Ralph Somers; and then 
| the dreaded doom of transportation for life 
| awarded to them, As they turned to leave 
the dock, Martin looked down upon the 
crushed and broken-hearted being whom he 
had sworn to protect and cherish through life, 
and in spite of every effort to repress it, a cry 
| of agony burst from his lips ; it was answered 
| by a fainter sound, and Alfred Gray lifted the 
| helpless, lifeless woman from the ground, and 
carried her into the open air. 

| Months passed; and on the day when the 
| convict ship, with its freight of heavy hearts, 
_ began its silent course over the great waters, 
| the widowed wife took her fatherless child by 
the hand, and again traversed the weary road 
which led them to their desolated home. 

The kindness of the Grays had supplied a 
few immediate necessaries. Some one had 
| told her of women having, by the aid of friends, 
managed to meet their husbands once more 
in those distant parts of the earth ; and this 
knowledge, once in her agitated mind, raised 
| a hope which inspired her to pursue her daily 

task without fainting, and to watch an sane, 
tunity of making an‘attempt which she had 
meditated, even during that dreadful day of 
| Martin’s trial. She resolved to seek admission 
| intoSir George Roberts’ mansion, andappeal to 
| the pity of his wife. It was told in the village 
that Lady Roberts had implored her husband 
| to interpose in behalf of the men; that his 
angry and passionate refusal had caused a 
breach between them; that they had lived 
| unhappily ever since ; that he had strictly for- 
bidden any one to mention the subject, or to 
convey to Lady Roberts any remarks that 
| were made in the neighbourhood. 

Susan Harvey trembled when she entered 
the mansion, and timidly asked leave to speak 

to Lady Roberts. 
| The servant she addressed had known her 
husband, and pitied her distress ; and, fearing 

lest Sir George might pass, he led her into 
_ his pantry, watching an opportunity to let the 
| lady know of her being there. 

After atime, Lady Roberts’ maid came, and 
beckoned her to follow up-stairs. In a few 
| moments the soft voice of the lady of the 
| mansion was cheering her with kind words, 
and encouraging her to disclose her wishes. 

Before she had concluded, astep was heard 
without, at which the lady started and turned 
pale. Before there was time for retreat Sir 

hastily entered the apartment. 
| “Who have you here, Lady Roberts ?” 


“ One who has a request to make, I believe,” 
| said the lady, mildly. “I wish a few moments 
| with her.” 

“Have the goodness to walk out of this 


house,” said the baronet to Susan. “ Lady 
Roberts, I know this woman, and I will not 
allow you to harbour such people here.” 
Although the convict’s wife never again 
ventured into that house, her wants, and those 
of her child, were, during three years, minis- 
tered to by the secret agency of the Good 
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Heart that lived so sadly there ; and when, at 
the expiration of that period, Lady Roberts 
died, a trusty messenger brought to the 
cottage a little legacy ; sufficient, if ever news 
came of Martin, to enable the wife and child, 
from whom he was separated, to make their 
way across the earth, and to meet him again. 

But, during those weary years no tidings of 
his fate had reached either his wife or Alfred 
Gray—to whom he had promised to write 
when he reached his destination. Another 
year dragged its slow course over the home of 
affliction, and poor Susan’s hopes grew fainter 
day by day. Her sinking frame gave evidence 
of the sickness that cometh from the heart. 

One summer evening, however, in the next 
year, Alfred Gray entered his uncle’s garden 
with a letter, and was soon seated in the 
summer-house reading it aloud to his uncle 
and Martha. Tears stood in the old man’s 
eyes, as some touching detail of suffering or 
privation was related. And, indeed, the letter 
told of little beside. It was from Martin. 
Soon after his arrival in the settlement, Martin 
had written to Alfred, but the letter had never 
reached England—not an unusual occurrence 
in those times, After waiting long, and get- 
ting no reply, he was driven by harsh treat- 
ment, and the degradation attending the life 
he led, to attempt, with old Ralph, an escape 
from the settlement. In simple language, 
he recorded the dreary life they led in ‘ae 
woods ; how, after a time, old Ralph sickened 
and died ; and how, in a desolate place, where 
the footsteps of man had, perhaps, never trod 
before, Martin Harvey had dug a grave, and 
buried his old companion. After that, unable to 
endure the terrible solitude, he had sought his 
way back to his former master, and had been 
treated more harshly than before. Fever and 
disease had wasted his frame, until he had 
prayed that he might die and be at rest ; but 
God had been merciful to him, and had in- 
clined the heart of one for whom he laboured, 
who listened with compassion to his story, 
took him under his roof, and restored him to 
health. And now, Martin had obtained a 
ticket of leave, and served this kind master 
for wages, which he was carefully hoarding to 
send to Alfred Gray, as soon as he should 
hear from him that those he loved were still 
preserved, and would come and embrace him 
once more in that distant land. 

“They shall go at once, Alfred,” said old 
Mr. Gray, the moment the last sentence w-:' 
read ; “they shall not wait ; we will provicc 
the means,—hey, Martha ?” 

He did not now fear to appeal to his com 
panion. Martha had grown kinder 01 iat 
and she confessed she had learned her 
cousin what gives most comfort to those who 
are drawing near their journey’send, “I can 
help them a little,” she said. 

“We will all help a little,” Alfred replied. 
“T shall be off at break of day to-morrow, on 
neighbour Collins’s pony, and shall give him 
no rest until he sets me down at Uffculme.” 
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Accordingly, early next morning, Alfred 
Gray was riding briskly along through the 
pleasant green lanes which led toward his 
native village. It was the middle of June, 
bright, warm, sunny weather ; and the young 
man’s spirits were unusually gay, every- 
thing around him tending to heighten the 
delight which the good news he carried had 
inspired him with. The pony stepped out 
bravely, and was only checked when Alfred 
came in sight of the dear old home of his 
childhood, and heard the well-known chimes 
calling the villagers to their morning service, 
for it was Sunday. Then for a few moments 
the young man proceeded more slowly, 
and his countenance wore a more saddened 
look, as the blessed recollections of early loves 
and affections, with which the scene was 
associated in his mind, claimed their power 
over all other thoughts. The voice of an old 
friend from an apple orchard hard by, recalled 
him from his reveries. 

He shook hands through the hedge. “I 
will come and see you in the evening, Fred. 
T must hasten on now. She will go to church 
this morning, and I must go with her.” 

“Who?” asked the other. 

Alfred pointed to the cottage where Susan 
Harvey dwelt. “I bring her good news—I 
have a letter. Martin is living and well.” 

The friend shook his head. 

Alfred dismounted, and walked towards 
Susan Harvey’s cottage. The door was closed, 
and when he looked through the window he 
could see no one inside. He lifted the latch 
softly, and entered. There was no one there ; 
but his entrance had been heard, and a 
moment after, a fine stout lad came out of the 
inner chamber, took Alfred’s proffered hand, 
and in answer to his inquiries,. burst into 
tears. 

“She says she cannot live long, sir; but 
she told me last night, that before she died, 
you would come and tell us news of father. 
She has been saying all the past week that we 
should hear from him soon.” 

Whilst the boy spoke, Alfred heard a weak 
voice, calling his name from the inner room. 

“ Go in,” he said, “and tell her I am here.” 

The boy did so, and then beckoned him to 
enter. 

Susan’s submissive features were but little 
changed, from the time when her husband was 
taken from her; but the weak and wasted form 
that strove to raise itself in vain, as Alfred 
approached the bed-side, too plainly revealed 
that the struggle was drawing toa close—that 
the time of rest was at hand. 

“Thank God, you are come,” she said ; “ you 
have heard from him? Tell me quickly, for 
my time is short.” 

“T come to tell you good news, Susan. You 
may yet be restored to him.” 

“T shall not see Martin in this world again, 
Mr. Gray; but I shall close my eyes in 

e. If you know where he is, and can 
tell me that my boy shall go, and be with him, 
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and tell him how, through these long weary 
years, we loved him, and thought of him, and 
prayed for him—” Here she broke off, and 
beckoned the boy to her. She held his hands 
within her own, whilst Alfred Gray read 
from the letter all that would comfort her, 

When he had done, she said, “ God will bless 
you: you have been very good to us in our 
misery. Now, will you promise me one thing 
more? Will you send my boy to his father, 
when I am gone ?” 

The promise was made, and the boy knelt 
long by her bed-side, listening to the words of 
love and consolation which, with her latest 
breath, she uttered for the sake of him who, 
she hoped, would hear them again from his 
child’s lips. 


Nearly forty years have passed since they 
laid her among the graves of the humble 
villagers of Uffculme. Few remain now who 
remember her story or her name ; but, on the 
other side of the world, amid scenery all unlike 
to that in which she dwelt, there stands a 
cheerful settler’s home, and under the shadow 
of tall acacia trees which surround the little 
garden in which some few English flowers 
are blooming, there are sitting, in the cool of 
the summer evening, a group, whose faces 
are all of the Anglo-Saxon mould. A happy- 
looking couple, in the prime of life, are there, 
with children playing around them ; and one 
little gentle girl, they call Susan, is sitting on 
the knee of an aged white-haired man, looking 
lovingly into his face, and wondering why 
his eye so watches the setting sun every 
night, as it sinks behind the blue waters in 
the distance. Two tall handsome lads, with 
guns on their shoulders, enter the garden and 
hasten to show the old man the fruits of their 
day’s exploits. 

“We have been lucky to-day, grandfather,” 
says the younger; “but Alfred says these 
birds are not like the birds in old England.” 

“You should hear the sailors talk about 
the game in England, Martin,” replies the 
brother. “Grandfather has told us all about 
England, except the ‘birds.’ He thinks we 
should run away if he were to describe them.” 

The old man looks steadily at the boys for 
a moment, and his eyes fill with tears. “It 
is a glorious land,” he says, with a faltering 
voice ; “it is our country ; but, Alfred, Martin, 
you will never leave this happy home to 
go there. Birds, there, are the rich man’s 
property, and you would not dare carry 
those guns of yours over English ground. If 
ever you go there, your father will tell you 
where there is a churchyard,—and among the 
graves of the poor, there is one—” 

He stopped, for Edward Harvey came to 
the place where his father sat, and took his 
trembling hand within his own; the boys 
obeyed their mother’s signal, and followed 
her into the house; the two men remained 
sitting together, until the silent stars came 

t. 
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Then, the aged man, leaning on his son’s 
arm, rejoined the family at the supper-table ; 
and the peace of God rested on the solitary 
home. Edward Harvey had faithfully kept 
within his heart, the memory of his mother’s 
dying commands. 

Martin, his father, had nobly effaced the 
one Black Spot. 


CHEAP PLEASURES.—A GOSSIP. 


Pieasures of any kind, be they ever so 
harmless, are nowhere so unpopular as in 
Great Britain. In Scotland especially, recre- 
ation is more or less associated with idleness 
and dissipation. This notion is, doubtless, a 
| legacy left us by the Puritans, and is strength- 
ened by the hard struggle that is kept up 
| amongst the majority for the means of exist- 
ence, or for the accumulation of wealth. The 

best words—the mildest definition bestowed 
| by modern Puritans—a large class—upon any 
sort of amusement is, that it is “a loss of time.” 
| When a man does anything by which he ceases 
| to increase his earnings, or to husband his 
estate, he is said to be “losing time.” The mind, 
according to this creed, isa clock ; which, pro- 
| vided it be regularly wound up, can go on 
| continually without rest, and without lubrica- 
| tion by the amenities and enjoyments of life. 
| Young men, who now and then indulge in 
| avisit to the theatre, are shunned by their | 
| more staid acquaintances as persons likely to | 
| lose caste and character, and to borrow! 
| money. A country walk on Sunday evening, | 
after a day’s devotion, is, in Scotland, con-| 
sidered a crime ; though drinking whisky in| 
| — at home, is deemed almost a necessity. | 

ven in England, on a week day, if a man of! 
| business be seen in a public garden, he always | 
believes an apology for himself imperative. 
He seldom owns he is there for his own 
proper pleasure; he was passing the gates 
and “turned in for a stroll,” or he happens 
to be going to Bayswater, and Kensington 
| Gardens, like Sir Harry Blunt’s treason, 
“lay in his way.” When he goes to Vauxhall 
| Gardens, it is “by the merest accident in the 
world.” He must have a pretence, even, for 
taking his family to the Great Exhibition. 
| If he give a dinner, it is less for the sake of 
social enjoyment than “to keep his connec- 
tion together.” If he be newly married, and 
neither a lord nor a landed gentleman, and 
entertain his friends more than once a year, 
his ruin in a year is confidently predicted. 

Tf the middle-class Englishman thus be- 
comes censor delicie of his equals, how much 
more rigidly does he apply his censorship to 
his inferiors. A mechanic with his wife and 
| family in a tea-garden present to his dark- 
| ened perception the incarnation of Impru- 
dence. A vision of idleness looms lazily forth 
before his eyes from a group of factory 
children playing at marbles ; and the work- 
house stares him in the face when he sees 
a party of labourers stumping, and batting, 





and bowling, and scouting, and shouting at 
cricket. 

In this commercial community, everything 
is estimated by its cost—even recreation. No 
one is thought to have any right to any sort 
of amusement, who is not able to pay for it 
out of a surplus of income. The poor, having 
no money, have no title to be amused ; con- 
sequently, the opportunities afforded them 
for wholesome relaxation are fewer in this 
country than in any other. We are lament- 
ably deficient in Cheap Pleasures; and this 
deficiency influences materially our national 
character. The demeanour and manners of 
most British Islanders are neither attractive 
nor conciliating. To correct this, we want 
more pleasant intercourse with each other 
than is now enjoyed. 

The scantiness and costliness of intellectual 
public amusements, again, is partly the source 
of our inferiority to several other nations of 
Europe as artists. We were struck, some 
time since, on passing through Berlin, by 
some very exquisite tableaux vivants, mostly 
representations of ancient subjects, either 
mythological or biblical. They were given 
at Tivoli, a kind of Vauxhall Gardens, in 
the Thier Garten, outside the town gates, in 
the open air, by daylight. Admission to 
the inner circle, including a seat, costs two- 
pence or threepence; but the whole might 
be very well viewed, from without, gratis. 
The attendance was large and, not only 
respectable, but some of the spectators were 
people of distinction. Thus the commonest 
of the Prussian people are civilised and enlight- 
ened by the influence of art, which meets him 
at every turn. National education gives the 
humblest Prussian a familiarity with the 
classics that might shame an Oxonian ; and 
he sups to the sound of finer music than is 
heard in our palaces, and passes his hours of 
leisure in refined recreations, almost unknown 
with us. 

Unhappily the uncertain climate of this 
country debars us from what the Germans 
call “The Summer Theatre.” In Vienna the 
actors engaged at the Summer Theatre are of 
the highest order of talent, and the pieces 
of the first class of excellence. The repre- 
sentations are often attended by the Court. 
The prices of admission are, of course, lower 
than at other theatres, because the expense 
saved in lighting is great. In Austria, where 
purse pride has not yet been allowed to 
flourish, the cheapness of admission does not 
exclude respectable persons. In some re- 
spects the Summer Theatre has a great 
advantage over performances given at night ; 
the pieces produced being often rendered 
charmingly natural. The chief decoration is 
flowers ; and we may, perhaps, not be thought 
ungallant in adding, that ladies, diffident of 
their attractions in the vulgar and garish 
daylight, may find very important allies in 
a judicious arrangement of draperies and 
hangings, well studied effects of light and 
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shade, which are far greater beautifiers than 
the fierce glare of the foot-lights, and the 
whitening and unnatural effect caused by 
artificial lights of all kinds. As there are 
fine days in an English summer, attempts at 
the rustic and sylvan drama are not quite 
hopeless. Anything which tends to popu- 
larise open-air amusements will be highly 
beneficial, and is not wholly impracticable. 
Our forefathers almost lived out of doors. 

Although great concessions have been made, 
of late, in England, in the opening of public 
parks and art-repositories, yet we are still 
deficient in the means to bring the refining in- 
fluences of what is beautiful and gratifying in 
nature and art ¢o the people, instead of making 
the people, at an expense of labour and money, 
goto them. More public gardens and covered 
spaces, more beautiful flowers, more good 
music and paintings, more sculpture dis- 
tributed over our public buildings, and, per- 
meating the hard business of life, would be, we 
are persuaded, of great moral benefit. The 
Great Exhibition building, when converted, as 
it will doubtless be, into a winter-garden, will 
cause, we trust, a wide dissemination of cheap 
pleasures. Let us hope that similar glazed 
promenades will be set up in other localities. 

We cannot revert from public to domestic 
relaxation and pastimes without placing eating 
and drinking amongst the foremost of them. 

We know that there is a surpassing disin- 
clination to acknowledge the pleasures of 
the table to be pleasures ; but who can deny 
that they are, when moderately indulged ? 
In the present constitution of our code of 
cookery, eating is the most expensive of our 
amusements, This arises mainly from our 
neglect of vegetables. About the middle of 
last summer, at Kreuznach, near the Rhine, 
we partook plentifully of a certain dish at 
the table @héte. It was delicious; some 
titled English travellers were present, who 
seemed to be equally charmed. Curiosity was 
awakened. What could it be? The German 
L nemo in waiting, napkin in hand, was 

espatched on a special mission to the chef de 
cuisine to know what we had been eating. 
After remaining some five minutes in suspense, 
the receipt was revealed. It was a dish of 
pea-shells, stewed in butter, with a sprinkling 
of savoury herbs. Pea-shells are the ordinary 
diet of pigs on this side of the Channel ; but 
in Germany, a little skill, a little butter, and 
a little herb removes them from the sty to 
the best dinner tables. 

“The capacities of vegetables are mournfully 
misunderstood, sir, in England!” said a ple- 
thoric old gentleman next- to us, who had 
already been fed by our cookery within a 
beef-steak or two of apoplexy. “Look at 
me, sir; you never see a foreigner in such a 
state as 1am ; but what with light wines and 
this kind of thing—(swallowing a mouthful 
of pea-shells)—I hope to get better.” 

Our fat friend was quite right ; a more copi- 
ous use of vegetables and simple salads would 
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prevent a great variety of diseases which have 
been produced by food of too stimulating a cha- 
racter, not sufficiently mixed with vegetables, 
Yet we grow the finest vegetables in the world, 
The only places in London where one can be 
always sure of a fresh salad, are kept b 
foreigners. If our cooks only knew what 
exquisite and delicately flavoured soups are 
to be made of herbs with a little butter, and 
perhaps an egg, and how very far they go to 
make a satisfactory dinner, soups and potages 
would not be so neglected. There are, we are 
told by competent authority, no less than 
three hundred and sixty-five ways to dress 
| eggs, but with herbs as helpmates. A foreign 
cook, by the help of a sprinkling of parsley, or 
sage, or fennel, a little butter, and some 
will dress you a dinner fit for Lucullus, at 
something under sixpence a head. When it 
is said that living is cheaper abroad, it is 
| not meant that the articles of consumption are | 
on the whole cheaper, but there is better 
economy. We have seen afew broad beans 
boiled, mashed, and made into light vege- | 
table patties, that would astonish Lovegrove, 
and do credit to Soyer. In a French dish 
often seen at the Palace de Bourbon, we | 
should scarcely recognise our common Jeru- | 
salem artichoke ; while the metamorphoses | 
which potatoes may undergo, are more mar 
vellous than those of Ovid. The old judge | 
Brillat Savarin, in his witty cookery book, 
the “Physiologie du Godt,” affords data 
about spinach which make one’s mouth 
water. Of the grey peas which we give to 
cattle, the Spaniard makes his famous “ pu- 
chero.” A dish called kouskousouw, of flour 
and water, is the staple food of Western 
Africa, from the Soultan to the Kif; and 
throughout the whole East, the greater part | 
of the population lives on a dish nearly similar. 
Cold cauliflowers are the delight of the | 
Italians, and an onion dipped in oil (an ali- 
ment more powerful than digestible) with a 
little brown bread, is the chief food of the 
picturesque sailors who man the felluccas of 
the Levant, and smuggle on the coasts of Por- 
tugal and Barbary. Lastly, the plains of 
Hungary and the mountains of the Tyrol 
“sind as proper men and women, and as 
utifal, as are nurtured on the banks of the 
Thames—yet their chief diet is of vegetables, 
The subject of cheap drinks is illimitable. 
There are drinking shops in Boston and New 
York which give the thirsty their choice, at a 
minute’s notice, out of three hundred different 
sorts of beverages. Yet not one of them is 
forbidden to Temperance pledgees. A French- 
man or an Italian, with a glass of sugar and 
water, price a penny, is as happy as an ‘alley. 
man with a glass of grog, price one shilling. 
Though by no means, a powerful kind of drink, 
eau sucrée has its restorative and invigorating 
properties. During the last bombardment of 
Algiers, a French general, in the heat of his 
enthusiasm, scaled a height to command a good 
view of the enemy’s operations. He had 
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| scarcely reached the top, when a mine having 
| been sprung, the ground gave way, and he 
| was hurled below with fearful violence. 
| Seeing the disaster, his staff, with little hope 
| that any life was left im him, had him dug 
| out. However, he slowly revived, and the 
| first words which passed his white and trem- 
| bling lips were, “Bring me a glass of eau 
| syerée/”—For this climate, however, some- 
| thing more stimulating is required ; but our 
| range of drinks is curiously limited. Yet 
| how easily it might be extended! There 
| is, for example, a weak decoction of barley- 
| water, with lemon and sugar, which for a 
summer beverage is unaccountably delicious. 
With the pleasures of cheap eating and 
|| drinking are naturally connected the subject 
| of cheap party-giving. An English family who 
| are accustomed to entertain their acquaint- 
| ances with much expense at dull, expensive 
| dinners, or to crowd a vast number of per- 
| sons into small rooms—cleared away and 
| made uncomfortable for the especial purpose 
| —can have no idea how cheaply pleasant 
parties may be given, The whole art in 
England is founded on a grand social mistake. 
Too often we invite people less because we 
are pleased with their society, or for the 
interchange of rational ideas, than from os- 
tentation. On the continent there are seldom 
| “crush” parties in private houses. Few 
people think of giving yearly balls or half- 
| yearly dinners, but receive their friends every 
| night on which they do not themselves go 
out; coffee, negus, ices, sherbet, lemonade, 
sugared water, a few cakes, are all their 
guests seem to require. There is not much 
elaboration of dress, though it is always neat 
| and pleasing. 
| Subscription pic-nics are the peculiar de- 
| light of the Germans. Some months since 
we were of a party of this sort, near Vienna. 
| The members of the pic-nie were just.on terms 
of sufficient distance that each should have 
something new to tell his neighbour, and 
se intimate enough to banish any kind of 
ormality. We roamed about all day among 
old ruins, gathermg flowers, and playing 
games, and dancing in the ruined halls which 
had echoed, perhaps, to the tread of dames 
and cavaliers in the time of Rudolphe or 
Maximilian. It was a scene from Boccaccio. 
As is usual near such places; there was a 
rustic inn where we had dined and forgotten 
it; but noticing that the lady who had bidden 
us to the feast seemed rather uneasy in her 
mind, and leoked several times towards us, 
we thought it would be but polite, when 
the next dance was over, to give her an 
Qpportunity of unburthening herself. For 
this purpose, entering into a conversation 
with her, we discovered that each guest was 
expected to pay, in ready money, the price 
of his entertainment; our share was two 
shillings! That was our contribution for 
everything. How much better this than the 
English mode, which consists of contribu- 
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tions in kind, instead of in money; when 
every matron, if she do not bring a tongue, 
contributes a pigeon-pie, and everybody has 
forgotten the salt ! 

The accessibility of every class to public 
pleasures abroad, has a marked effect in 
refining the manners of the people. In the 
public gardens, all classes mix. The Grand 
Duke walks about quietly with the humblest 
of his subjects, and, the humblest subject is 
consequently well-behaved. Crowned heads 
are not mobbed, and the breath is net drawn 
with reverential awe at the mention of a 
lord. The habit of frequent intercourse 
amongst his equals—especially those of the 
other sex—and among his superiors, gives 
the foreigner an open, unembarrassed manner. 
which is always more agreeable than the 
constrained awkwardness of some free-born 
Britons. 


CHIPS. 
ACORN-COFFEE. 

In addition to the unpalatable circum- 
stances respecting coffee-which we put forth 
in our fifty-fifth number, we have to add 
endeavours made in 1778, by Dr. Marx, of 
Hanover, to establish the excellent properties 
of burnt.acorns as a substitute for coffee. He 


published a recipe for his concoction, which 
ran as follows :-— 


“Take sound and ripe acorns, peel off the 
shell or husk, divide the kernels, dry them 
gradually, and then roast them in a close 
vessel or roaster, keeping them continually 
stirring ; in doing of which, especial care must 
be taken that they be not burnt or roasted too 
much, both which would be hurtful. Take 
of these roasted acorns (ground like other 
coffee) half an ounce every morning and even- 
ing, alone or mixed with a drachm of other 
coffee, and sweetened with sugar, with or 
without milk.” 


The author of this recipe then goes on to 
enlarge upon the fine medicinal properties of 
the acorn,—its strengthening effect upon 
the nerves, its loss of all hurtful qualities after 
roasting, and, at worst, its claim to rank, as a 
sanitary drink with coffee. Headduces many 
instanees of diseases eradicated by dis acorn- 
coffee, and concludes by recommending it to 
general attention. How far his efforts met 
with suceess does not appear; nor is there 
any means of judging whether or not his in- 
vestigations had the harmful effect of setting 
the busy brains of rapacious adulterators to 
work upon this article. However, acorn- 
coffee is a- curious suggestion, and may have 
some claim to the attention of the gastro- 
nomie chemistry of the present.time. It may, 
perhaps, be a humiliating instance to appry to 
an enlightened beverage-loving public; but 
we diffidently remind it that acorns are a 
principal ingredient in the production of the 
best pork, Judging from that fact it may 
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not be a very wild inference to draw, that the 
germs of the sturdy oak may also add to the 
sturdiness of the human family. Should 
there be anything in Dr. Marx's notion, we 
must not be startled if we behold an addition 
to the usual puffs in the grocers’ windows 
asking us to “Try OUR FAMILY AcoRNS!” 


TIME. 


Tax heart may live a lifetime in an hour, 
And well embrace 

A lifetime’s energy, and strength, and power, 
Within that space. 


We do it wrong, Time by one rule to reckon; 
For by our state— 

As our stern fears deter, or fond hopes beckon— 
Should it bear date. 


A minute’s agony appears a day : 
Years of delight 

Seem, traced by memory, having passed away, 
Transient as light. 


With Love Time flies, Hate makes it linger ; 
Says Youth, “ Be past !” 
| Age, pointing to its sands with eager finger, 
Murmurs, “Too fast !” 


THE WORLD OF WATER. 


Out of the crowd of London we must get, 
if it be only for a day, and take a walk by the 


sea-side. The water sparkles; the warm sun 
has caused all parasols to open from their bud, 
and with caved ataiine they blossom gorgeously. 
For the last ten minutes a stout gentleman’s 
head has floated like a black buoy on the 
surface of the tide. There isa fish-woman ;— 
do you know what fish is in season? Fish, no 
doubt, get tired of the monotony of sea, and 
come to the coast-side at their own fashionable 
times, when they are netted now and then by 
fishermen. We also go to the sea-side, and 
accept the bait of indefatigable fishers after 
men, the lodging-house proprietors ;—for fa- 
mnilies of fish in their season, or of Londoners 
in theirs, alike are skinned and dished. Some 
of the fish must travel many miles to get a 
sniff of shore air, and they surely have no rail- 
ways in the ocean. All the land in the world, 
Ihave been told at school, would barely 
cover the Pacific. Twenty-seven miles of 
water in the world, for every ten miles of land. 
What a wilderness that is for a sprat to lose 
his way in! 

Wilderness ?—not atall. We talk about the 
watery waste, as if it were just a salt desert,— 
very useful as a highway to the nations, but 
in itselfa barren surface of salt water, playing 
pitch and toss with ships, to the distress of 
ee. The fact is, that not only does the 

of the sea consist of hills and dales, springs, 
mountains and volcanoes, differing from our 
own only in the character of their abundant 
vegetation,—not only are these hills and plains 
peopled with forms innumerable, but, in the 
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great flood above, zone over zone of water teems 
with life. One set of marine animals peoples 
the region between high and low water mark, 
and declines to mix with the creatures of the 
sphere immediately below, which again keep 
up their position in an equally exclusive 
manner. So there are ten such zones to pass 
before you touch ground in deep water, just 
as ina thoroughly enlightened county town 
there may be ten sets, each to itself a world, 
between the squire with his right foot ona 
carriage step, and the labourer with his right 
foot on a spade, If the expanse of the sea be 
vast, vast also is the variety of its inhabitants ; 
fishes, crustaceans, mollusca, polyps, and yet 
more,—classes, genera, and species,—each in- 
dividual almost incredibly fecund. The spawn 
of a single adult oyster will supply twelve 
thousand barrels. Inthe Arctic Sea the water 
is for hundreds of miles coloured olive green 
by little entomostraca, the whale’s food, 
Scoresby calculated that there were twenty- | 
three thousand, eight hundred and eighty- | 
eight million million of them in a cubic mile: | 
of course their zone, however, is not a mile | 
deep. Life in “the ocean wave” is gayer when | 
we come between the tropics. In the narra- | 
tive of the exploring “ Voyage of the Fly” | 
among the coral reefs north-east of Australia, 
there is a quaint illustration of this, not less | 
quaint to the unscientific reader for the | 
number of strange names with which he is 
eo “A block of coral rock, that was | 
rought up by a fish-hook from the bottom at | 
one of our anchorages, was interesting from | 
the vast variety and abundance of animal life 
there was about it. It was a mere worn dead | 
fragment, but its surface was covered with | 
brown, crimson, and yellow nulliporse, many 
small actinie, and soft branching corallines, | 
sheets of flustra and eschara, and delicate | 
retepore, looking like beautiful lace-work | 
carved in ivory. There were several small | 
sponges and alcyonia, seaweeds of two or three 
species, two species of comatula, and one of | 
ophiura of the most delicate colours and | 
markings, and many small, flat, round corals, | 
something like nummulites in external 
appearance. On breaking into the block, 
boring-shells of several species were found 
buried in it ; tubes formed by annelida pierced 
it in all directions, many still containing their | 
inhabitants, while two or three worms, or | 
nereis, lay twisted in and out among its | 
hollows and recesses, in which, likewise, were | 
three small species of crabs.” What do you 
say to that? A London lodging-house during | 
the height of the Exhibition season is not by 
a quarter so well crammed. “This block,” | 
says Mr. Jukes, “was not above a foot in dia- 
meter, and was a perfect museum in itself, | 
while its outside glared with beauty from | 
the many brightly and variously-coloured | 
animals and plants, It was by no means 
a solitary instance; every block that could 
be procured from the bottom, in from ten 
to twenty fathoms, was like it.” The blocks 
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themselves, too, it must be remembered, were 
in the first instance built by little members 
of the vast and industrious community 
which swarms within the crystal palace of 
the sea. 


An argument to the stomach is at all times 


so satisfactory, that one has only to remind 
the rich of callipash and callipee as sea-be- 
gotten: to allude to turbot, one has only to 
suggest to humbler appetites, 


“The periwinkle, prawn, the cockle and the 
shrimp.” 


One has only to say tothe collective hunger 
of the nation “Oyster! lobster!” and at once 
the sea is acknowledged to be, not a desert, but 
appears green and refreshing in all eyes, and 
will bear description as a highly valuable 
tract of pasture-ground. We were in the 
neighbourhood of Australia just now. As we 
are on the way, perhaps you will not object to 
step down to the South Pole for a minute, 
or at least to the vicinity ofthe great Southern 
Continent, visited lately by our Phantom Ship. 
Cold water is to be found in perfection near 
that great refrigerator, and from thence it 
flows in a vast ocean rivertowardsthe Equator. 
Now, starting from the icy shores of South 
Victoria, let us, like good, quiet beings, travel 
with the stream. 

What causes the stream, though ? That is 
soon told. Water at the Poles is cold enough 
to ice champagne, and at the Equator it is 
nearly warm enough for shaving. Water ex- 
pands when warmed ; our pots boil over ; and 
although the ocean certainly is nowhere hot 
enough to boil a leg of mutton, the great 
| mass of water rises under influence of tropic 
| heat above the common level, and runs over 
towards the Poles, leaving its place empty for 
cold water to rush in and occupy. Precisely 
in the same way; air, which is another ocean, 
swells at the Equator, and pours out its deluge 


| north and south over the colder current which 


_ runs in to take advantage of the vacancy, and 
warm itself. When warm, it also will get up. 
That is one fact: another modifies it. The 
| earth rolls on its axis, If you stick a knitting- 
| needle through the centre of an orange, and 
| rotate the orange on the needle, then you see 
a model of the earth rotating onitsaxis. The 
needle comes out of the north pole above, and 
out of the south pole below; and, if you 
scratch a line all round the orange, half-way 
between pole and pole, that is the imagined 
line called the equator. Now, take two little 
pins ; stick ene of them on the equator, and 
another in the neighbourhood of either pole ; 
|| set the orange now revolving like the globe 
| itself, from west to east, and make precisely 
one revolution. In the same space of time 
one pin has travelled through a great space, 
you perceive ; all round the orange, as it were : 
while the pin near the pole has had a very 
tiny journey to perform, and on the pole itself 
would absolutely not revolve at all. So, then, 
upon this world of ours, everything on or 
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near the Equator, spins round in the twenty- 
four hours far more rapidly than anything 
placed near the Poles. But everything par- 
takes in the movement ; as you share in your 
body the movement of a railway train, let 
the train stop suddenly, your body travels on 
and throws you violently forward. So air 
and water, flowing from the Equator m great 
currents, because they cannot at once accom- 
modate themselves to the slower movement of 
the earth as they approach the Poles, retain 
their go-ahead propensity, and shoot on east- 
ward still, as well as north and south. The 
slow trains coming up from the Poles are out- 
stripped by the rapid movement of the earth 
below, and, being unable to accommodate 
themselves to it readily, they lag behind and 
fall into a westward course. By this move- 
ment of the earth, therefore, a transverse 
direction is communicated to the great equa- 
torial and polar currents, whether of air or 
of water. Furthermore, local peculiarities, 
arrangements of islands and continents, plain 
and mountain, land and water, cause local 
variations of temperature, and every such 
variation modifies or makes a current. In 


|the air, we all know how many shiftings of 


the wind will be peculiar to a mountain 
hamlet, where a lake, a valley, and a mountain 
cause a constant oscillation, and a sudden 
burst of sunshine is enough to raise the wind. 
Mechanical obstructions, such as mountain 
peaks in the bed of the great ocean of air, 
modify its streams, of course ; and the great 
currents in the world of water are, of course, 
split, deflected, and directed on their way, by 
all the continents and islands about and 
around which they flow. 

Great currents pour like mighty rivers 
through the plain of ocean, and fixed by the 
laws of nature, though their banks be banks 
of water, they are almost as sharply defined 
as if they were of granite masonry. These 
are constant; there are others periodical, 
occasioned by periodical winds, tides, &c. ; 
and there are also variable currents caused 
by melting ice, and other accidents, irregular 
in their occurrence. 

Now let us follow the great stream of cold 
water flowing from the South Pole, called the 
Antarctic drift current. From the great 
barrier of ice and the Antarctic volcano, 
Mount Erebus, it pours up the Pacific, first 
in a north-north-easterly direction, then north- 
east, then more decidedly towards the east, 
partly, — deflected into this course by 
the land of South Victoria ; eastward, at any 
rate, it flows in a salt-water river of enormous 
breadth, and strikes the Pacific coast of South 
America, wearing its side into that hollow 
shape which you may notice on the map. 
The obstruction of the South American con- 
tinent splits this great current into two parts, 
one of which turns southward, washing round 
Cape Horn ; the Cape Horn current, which 
escapes into the Atlantic Ocean ;—the other, 
the Peruvian, or Humboldt’s current, is 
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diverted upwards along the shores of Chili 
and Peru. Between these two parts, a large 
body of the southern stream which has not 
reached the continent is turned back, in about 
twenty-six degrees latitude, and ninety degrees 
longitude, to form the southern part of the 
great equatorial current, into which the mass 
of water flowing northward up the shores of 
South America, will also be deflected pre- 
sently. 

The current northward, Humboldt’s, coast- 
ing the continent from Valparaiso to near 
Guyaquil, has not lost, even under the Equa- 
tor, all its frost. It turns at Punta Pariiia, 
before reaching Guyaquil, surrounds the 
Gallapagos Islands on the Equator itself, and 
pulls their temperature down ten degrees ; 
then it flows on westward with the great 
equatorial stream, assisted by the winds. In 
the desert of Lower Peru, at a few feet above 
the water, the cold occasioned by this polar 
current is quite unmistakeable, and, at one 
season of the year, it yields up fogs for months, 
at Lima, called the Garua, which make the 
morning sun look like a moon, vanish soon 
after mid-day, and leave heavy dews at night. 
Ships on the coast, especially between Pisco 
and Lima, can take no observation of the 
shore, and the current, hurried on by the im- 

diment it meets, frequently carries them 
leceed their destination. Sixteen hundred 
miles from Valparaiso to Callao, wind and 
current favouring, will be an eight or nine 
days’ sail; but from Callao back to Val- 
paraiso, it is a voyage frequently of weeks or 
months. 

The great equatorial current, flowing west- 
ward, contains the whole of the Antarctic 
drift, except so much of it as slipped out of 
the Pacific round Cape Horn, fed, of course, 
by currents from the North Pole also. This 
mighty mass of water occupying a third part 
of the distance from Pole to Pole, runs through 
the great sieve of islands between Australia 
and China, part of it being also deflected 
northward im a warm current along the 
south-eastern borders of Japan. 

Now we will follow it into the Indian 
Ocean ; but before leaving the Pacific, we 
may make note of a fact, that the advantage 
of steam over sailing-vessels is nowhere so 
enormous as it must be on the coasts of Chili 
and Peru. A steamer leaving Guyaquil four 
weeks after a sailing-vessel, can reach Lima 
first. 

The currents in the Indian Ocean are inex- 
tricably complicated with the winds ; and if 
the winds expect attention just at present, 
they may whistle for it. It is enough to say 
that the great equatorial stream still pouring 
canaewl strikes against the coast of Africa, 
and finding that it has no thoroughfare, pours 
southward on each side of Madagascar, and 
doubles the Cape in the Agulhas or Cape 
current, outside which a counter current flows 
back out of the Atlantic. The stream of water 
having passed the Cape, turns northward, is 
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deflected by the shape of the land between 
Benin and Sierra Leone, not from the land, 
but from the edge of a returning stream that 
coasts it. It is to be remembered, also, that 
it follows its own bent in this deflection, 
flowing westward, as the main equatorial 
current, with a speed of, in some places, thirty, 
and in some places seventy-eight miles a day, 
After giving off a north-west branch, and 
having a temperature now of seventy-nine 
degrees under the Equator, the main current 
strikes the east prominence of South America, 
at Cape St. Roque. This causes it to split. A | 
southerly branch coasts in the direction of 

Cape Horn, and goes home to the Pacific, 
tired of travel; but the rest, pouring along 
northward, flows through the West India 
Islands into the Gulf of Mexico, a hollow 
excavated by its stream. It is of course to 
be understood that the outline of land is not 
caused only by the action of the currents ; it 
is determined, also, by the geological character 
of soil; the loose soils wear away, while 
rocks oppose a barrier. The West India 
Islands are nothing more than those hard 
rocky parts of an old coast-lime, which have 
withstood the constant action of a current 
which has been at work for ages, eating 
through the softer parts; so it has made a 
great bite in the Gulf of Mexico, and left us | 
the West India Islands sprinkled about, as | 
bones that proved too hard for its digestion, | 
In the Gulf of Mexico, encompassed by land, 
the water, which has for a long time been | 
acquiring warmth, offers the greatest contrast || 
to the frosty state in which it set ont on its | 
journey. Near the mouth of the Mississippi | 
its temperature reaches eighty-nine degrees, | 
If you have a thermometer which enables | 
you to warm a little water to that point, you 


have only to put your finger into the warm || 


water, and so accurately feel how far we are 
now from the gnawing cold of the South Pole. 
As the stream flows constantly into the Gulf, 
it must, of course, also constantly flow out. It 
flows out between Florida and Cuba, being 
now called the guif stream. ‘This coasts 
northward, having a cold counter-current 
between it and the shore, and crosses the 
Atlantic south of the great bank of New- 
foundland, most of it turning southward to 
return by a set of counter currents home. 
A branch from it, Rennel’s Current, touches 
the Irish coast, and makes a circuit in the 
Bay of Biseay, sending a weak offshoot on its 
passage up the Irish Channel. Thus a drop 
of water from the South Pole, travelling b 
the extensive route we have just indicate 

may be shaken now from the head of the 
stout gentleman, who at last consents to get 
into his bathing machine. 

Little less interesting than Harvey's old 
discovery of the circulation of the blood is 
this discovery which has: been made piece 
meal in our own day of the circulation ot 
the water. Though the great system is not 
yet anatomised in all its parts—and we are 
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uzzled, for example, here and there with 
portions of a vein or counter-current not yet 

roperly accounted for—still we have laid 

| a the main artery, and found the water’s 
| heart in the great Southern Ocean. It is 
| there, not only because the intense cold of the 
| south polar continent determines action in 
| that direction ; but because there is there 
|| also a wide expanse of sea—the widest on the 
lobe—susceptible of all impressions. The 
Pacific is full of natural breakwaters, reefs, 
shoals, and islands. At the North Pole, 
though there is indeed no continent, but 
| water, at the Pole itself, the lands of Europe, 
| Asia, and America, destroy the general 
| expanse. In the enormous reservoir of 
water which surrounds the lofty continent 
of the South Pole we find the heart of 
the great circulating system; and not only 
do the grandest ocean currents take their 
rise in it, but in it, also, as we shall see 
presently, commences the pulsation of the 
tidal wave. 

You observe that the great world of water 

' serves not only as a home for countless forms 
of life, but that to us land creatures it serves 
also as an apparatus for the regulation of 
ow climates. Cold currents come to limit 
the sun’s monarchy, and warm streams flow 
to melt the icebergs where they travel out 
of bounds, and to prevent Jack Frost from 
annexation. 

That is not all, nor nearly all. One cha- 

| racteristic of the works of Nature is con- 
tinually to be recognised. Man makes a 
beautiful machine, worthy of admiration, in 
which many wheels and teeth combine, per- 
haps to make a piece of lace; it will make 
only lace, and nothing else. The works of 
nature are, incomparably, more simple, and 
yet there is nothing so minute as to be created 
for one purpose only. The earth’s axis is 
inclined a little to one side ;—our polar ice, 
our long days and short days, spring, summer, 
autumn, winter, with the myriad of pheno- 
mena in their train, are the consequence—nor 
is that all. But we shall have quite enough 
to do if we confine, at present, our attention 
to the world of water. It is enough to 
say, that, in its way, a blade of grass, or 
lump of dirt, no less than the great sea, heaps 
use on use, and proof on proof of a Sublime 
Intelligence. 

We may regard the sea, if we like, as a 
great burial-ground. Subterranean forces, 
constantly at work, cause gradual, incessant, 
change of level on the surface of our world. 
We are ourselves born just in time to see the 
departing peaks of a huge continent now 
drowned in the Pacific Ocean; where its 
highest mountain tops, not yet submerged, 
rise as innumerable islands, around which the 
coral polyps build, But subterranean forces 





| have a stout ally provided in the busy sea 
| itself. How ocean currents eat away the 


land, we have already seen ; but we have only 


| to look at the coast behind us, and we are 


es 


reminded that the mere action of the tide * 
is constantly engaged in chewing away shore, 
and taking it off, masticated into pulp, to feed 
the sea’s great belly. Rivers, too, wear away 
the soil through which they rub, and carry 
seaward a large quantity of land, in the form 
of that dear pulp for which the great deep 
hungers. Out of the world of water vapour 
rises and forms clouds ; they float above our 
fields, and fall as rain, to bless the husband- 
man, and give food to the mouths of men. 
But they feed also the great sea; they wash 
the soil down mountain sides ; and, if they do 
not rise again as vapour, to form new clouds, 
they form streams and springs, that fertilise 
the ground, and, at the same time, rub down 
more soil for the hungry sea. Granite yields. 
Rain, or the vapour of water, in its pores, ex- 
panding and again contracting with the change 
of temperature, very slightly wears its outer 
crust ; it is just so much loosened that a 
lichen fastens. Then the lichen holds more 
damp upon the stone ; the water and the work 
of vegetation loosen it a little more ; so that 
there presently is soil enough for mosses. 
Moss invites more water, the stone decays 
more, and is mingled with decaying vegetable 
matter; the conversion into loose soil has 
begun ; man will reap profit from it ; but, in 
due time, it will come into the sea. The waste 
of continents strewed thus over the bottom of 
the ocean goes to build up, layer upon layer, land 
that shall hereafter be. So layers under layers 
tell us of the ages that are past, and yield to 
our sight skeletons of creatures that have lived 
a thousand, thousand years ago. Man came, 
as you know, late into the world; we never 
dig him up as a contemporary of the creatures 
that are gone: his bones and his works are 
being now deposited in the great burial- 
ground. What fleets have gone down into 
the deep we know ; how many monuments of 
man are being buried in the mud of our own 
age, to be dug up as antiquities, perhaps, when 
man shall be extinct. It is not easy to imagine 
one’s self a fossil ; but the Megalotherium, no 
doubt, never expected it. An English river 
being crossed, some centuries ago, by one of 
our armies, the great military chest, with all 
its treasure, was upset and drowned ; nor was 
there time to fish it up again. Ten years ago 
a piece of rock, which seemed to be hard 
sandstone, found upon that spot, astonished 
all beholders. In its substance was a store of 
fossil coins ; and, on examination, it turned 
out that all the sand into which coins had 
sunk, after the chest rotted, had been quite 
converted into rock by the chemical action of 
iron from the hoops, with which the chest 
had been originally bound. Coins thus im- 
bedded have been got up also from the Thames, 


* The late Mr. Stephenson, the architect of Skerryvore, 
stated, at the last meeting of the British Association, that 
the force of waves is a ton and a half per square foot for 
the German Ocean, and twice as great for the Atlantic. 
This estimate was made with reference to the construction 
of marine works, from results obtained at the Bell Rock 
and Skerryvore. 
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in London. Of man there is no record in the 
geologic past; but, in the geologic future, 
should the race of antiquaries still hold out, 
there will be joy in digging for him, and for 
all the produce of his hands, now being locked 
up carefully beneath the waters of the world. 

Some of the lime washed down into the sea 
is used by countless animals, who make to 
themselves shells. But it is almost certain 
that the shells of molluscs and other marine 
animals do not grow wholly from this source. 
It is more likely that the basis of lime, calcium, 
is not an element, although we call it so, until 
we know how to resolve it into simpler 
forms. Probably it is not an element, and is 
produced by the animals from its constituents 
existing in sea water. If so, a large part of 
the shore of Albion has actually once been 
sea; for our chalk cliffs are nothing less 
wonderful than an aggregate of myriads on 
myriads of microscopic beings, whose remains 
have strewed the bottom of the ocean, and 
been subsequently lifted up in chalk beds of 
amazing thickness. 

The ocean is not only a destroyer ; it con- 
tributes of its soil to pile up reefs, until they 
reach the highest water-mark. It catches 


nuts and seeds into its currents, and indus- 
triously scatters them on foreign shores ; it 
scatters them upon the bald little island, and 
there soon grows thereupon a busy crop. 
Busy old ocean seizes a canoe, and carries it 
upon a current far out of sight ofland. “ Come 


with me, good little men and women,” roars 
the old fellow, and he shoots them presently 
upon the island he has made ; and there they 
live, perforce, and their descendants people it. 
The sea bore no inactive part, assisted by the 
trade-wind, in getting over the first ships from 
Europe to America. These ocean currents 
play, unobtrusively, a large part in the 

istory of man. But, as Britons, we must 
leave ourselves a little time to talk about the 
waves, because they are precisely what “ Bri- 
tannia rules.” You know all about the tides, 
only as M. Jourdain says of his Latin, we had 





(Condueted by 
—— 
unanimity between master and mistress ip 
the sky. 

In different places, however, the height of 
the same tide varies considerably—from three 
inches to thirty feet. This depends on the 
conformation of the land. The great tide 
wave, commencing in the Antarctic Ocean, has 
its whole course directed by the coast lines, 
It flows into the Indian Ocean, where it finds 
no northern outlet, and breaks violently on 
the shores of Hindostan; rushing into the 
ready mouths of the Ganges, it produces the 
great bore of the Hoogly. It should flow 
into the Pacific, but it finds that ocean barri- 
eaded by innumerable shoals, islands, and 
coral reefs ; there is no deep, uninterrupted 
mass of water, and the tidal movement runs 
weakly up the western coast of America, 
penetrates not far between New Zealand and 
Australia, leaving the shores of China and 
Japan, with the great mass of the Pacific 
islands, almost wholly unaffected by the tidal 
wave. Into the Atlantic it breaks round the 
southern point of Africa ; the wave that struck 
the south shore of New Zealand washes the 
Cape fifteen hours afterwards, and passes on 
up the Atlantic, touching Africa on one side, 
America upon the other. Deflected variously 
by the line of coast, after another fifteen hours 
of travel, it is ready to come down upon 
Cape Clear. Cape Clear and Land’s End are | 
struck by the wave in the next hour, which 
then communicates its impulse through the 
Trish and St. George’s Channels, The rate of | 
movement of the tide wave depends upon the 
nature and depth of the sea bottom. Witha 
depth of one fathom, its rate is eight miles an | 
hour, and with one hundred fathoms, eighty | 
miles an hour; while through deep water of | 
a thousand fathoms, it is propagated at the 
speed of about four miles a minute, Thus the 
same wave which touched Cape Clear, passes, | 
in little more than an hour, on the Atlantic 
side to touch the Hebrides, yet takes four | 
hours in working up the Irish Channel only 
to Dublin. So, also, it is a seven hours’ 


better “make as if you didn’t.” The rise of| journey for the tide along St. George’s Channel 


tide is caused, of course, by the attractive 
forces of the sun and moon, mainly exerted, 
as we said, on the south polar reservoir. 
There should be two tides to each luminary, 
one on its upper and one on its lower transit ; 
four tides a day; but the attraction of the 
lady moon being, as it ought to be, six times 
greater than that of the sun, who is a distant 
gentleman, she reduces the sun’s tide to a 
mere supplement. When the gentleman and 
lady pull together, then the sun’s pull adds 
one foot of height to every five feet produced 
by the moon, and makes a spring-tide. When 
the sun and moon pull in opposite directions, 
and the sun wants a high tide where the 
moon wants low water, from every six feet of 
the moon’s tide the sun is able to take one 
away, and neap-tides are the consequence. 
The varying elevations of the tide at the same 
place depending on the varying degree of 


from Land’s End to London, which is about 
the time it occupied in travelling from Rio 
Janeiro to New York. The tide at London 
is, however, ruled by the stronger wave 
that has rolled round the Orkneys, and 
descended thence in about fifteen hours 
through the German Ocean to reach London 
Bridge, on the third day after its start from 
the great southern sea. A glance at the map 
will show how small a part of the great tidal 
impulse can be communicated to the Medi- 
terranean through the Straits of Gibraltar; 
accordingly, we find a tide of only thirteen 
inches on the northern coast of Africa, near 
to the Straits, and two, three, four, or five 
inches in more protected parts. The Bristol 
Channel opens like a funnel, to receive the 
full shock of the tide wave entering the Irish 
Sea, and there we have a tide of thirty feet. 
What we have said about the Crystal Palace 
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netic emai 
of the sea, may re-assure well-meaning people 
whom a want of contemplation has betrayed 
jnto the, fear that we exalt ourselves unduly, 
| jn rejoicing at the triumphs of our human 
|| handiwork. We have a right so to rejoice, 
| and no man conversant with nature, who per- 
| mits his heart to warm over the honourable 
trophy of his race, now raised in London, is 
| at all likely to forget that there is an Archi- 
| tect unutterably above Mr. Paxton. Such 
| notions of comparison could never have oc- 
| curred to him, were they not first suggested by 
| weak heads that mean well, but think idly. 
| The tide is breaking very pleasantly upon 
the shore. You perceive that as the wave runs 
| up to our feet, the lower part of it is retarded 
| by the friction and resistance of the sloping 
| beach, the water on the summit having no 
such opposition to encounter, shoots ahead ; so 
| that the whole wave seems to curl until the 
upper part is overbalanced, and comes toppling 
tothe ground. It beats air down upon the 
| beach, which soon bursts out again, and makes 
| the music of the breakers. 
| We have been walking up and down 
the sunny shore, and ‘gossipping about the 
| world of water, as if storms never blotted its 
_ good nature; but the water never storms ex- 
_ cept when the wind troubles it. Earthquakes 
| disturb its balance now and then, but air is 
| the arch agitator. Our ocean of water is a 
aceful, busy gentleman, who would perform 
bis work like a chronometer if he were not 
married to an ocean of air, who has the upper 
hand of him. His wife is fickle; she is kiss- 
| ing him quite prettily to-day, to-morrow she 
may blow him up, and if she do, he certainly 
will foam and tret ; and then, perhaps, she 
will get up a squall, and he will roar, or she 
will howl, and he will give a sullen growl, and 
wo be to the ship that interferes too much 
| between the pair while they are quarrelling. 
On the whole, however, they are certainly a 
| happy couple ; and so close is their alliance, and 
| 80 many are the bonds of sympathy between 
them, that to understand the water properly, 
you ought to know his wife. Very well, then ; 
| a few pages of “Household Words” shall be 
| devoted to the winds as soon as possible. 
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THE FEET-WASHING ON GOOD FRIDAY. 


I nAvE just witnessed the ceremony of 
the Feet-washing, which has been announced 
for this month past as one of the great 
sights of the season. My good friend at the 

riegs Ministerium kept his word faithfully 
| about procuring tickets for us. Accordingly 
| Myra F. and I have seen the whole cere- 
mony, At nine o’clock Myra was with me, 
and, early as it was, Madame Thekla advised 
us to set off to the Palace, as people were 
always wild about places, and if we came late, 
spite of our tickets, we should see nothing. 
The good old soul also accompanied us, on the 
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plea that, as she was big and strong, she could 
push a way for us through the crowd, and keep 
our places by main force. She stood guard 
over us—the good creature !—for two mortal 
hours, and when the door at length was 
opened by a grand lacquey, had the satis- 
faction of seeing us step through the ver 
first. But before this happy moment inteek 
we had to wait, as I said, two hours; and 
leaving, therefore, the patient old lady as 
our representative before the little door 
which led into the gallery of the Hercules 
Hall, whither our tickets admitted us, and 
before which door no one but ourselves had 


| yet presented themselves, Myra and I ranged 


along the queer white-washed galleries of the 
old portion of the Palace in which we were. 
Cannot you see these vistas of white-washed 
wall, with grim old portraits of powdered ladies 
and gentlemen, in hoops, ruffles, gold lace, and 
ermine, and framed in black frames, inter- 
spersed amid heavy wreaths and arabesques 
of stucco ’—dazzlingly white walls, dazzlingly 
white arched ceilings, diminishing in long 
perspective! Now we came upon a strange 
sort of a little kitchen in the thick wall, where 
a quaint copper kettle, standing on the now 
cold hearth, told of coffee made for some Royal 
servant some hours before; now we were be- 
fore the door of some Kammer-Jungfer ; now 
in a gallery with the white-wash, but without 
the portraits, where opposite to every door 
aeel a large, white cupboard ; a goodly row 
of them. 

Once we found ourselves below stairs and 
in one of the courts. There, on passing 
through the door-way, you stood on a sort of 
terrace, above your head a ceiling rich with 
ponderous wreaths of fruit and flowers, and 
other stucco ornaments of the same style, 
which probably had once been gilt, and with 
fading frescoes of gods, goddesses and cupids ! 

This old part of the Royal Palace of Munich 
is quite a little town. We discovered also a 
little tiny chapel, now quite forgotten in the 
glory of Hess’s frescoes, and the beauty of the 
new Hof-Kapelle. To-day this old chapel 
was open, hung with black cloth, and illumi- 
nated with numberless waxen tapers, and the 
altar verdant with shrubs and plants placed 
upon the altar steps. There was, however, a 
remarkably mouldy, cold smell in the place ; 
but I suppose the royal procession visited this 
old chapel as well as the new one, on its way 
to the Hercules Hall. This cortege, with the 
King and his brother walking beneath a splen- 
did canopy, and attended by priests and 
courtiers, went, I believe, wandering about a 
considerable time, to the edification of the 
populace; but of all this, excepting from 
hearsay, I cannot speak, having considered 
it as the wiser thing for us to return to 
Madame Thekla and our door, rather than 
await it. 

The Hercules Hall is rather small; and 
certainly more ugly than beautiful, with 
numbers of old-fashioned chandeliers hanging 
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from. the ceiling ; a gallery at each end sup- 
ported by marble pillars, with a row of tall 
windows on either side; a dark, inlaid floor 
of some brown wood ; but with no sign what- 
ever of Hercules to be seen. Suffice it to say, 
that having noticed all this at a glance, we 
observed, in the centre of the hall, a small 
altar covered with white linen, and bearin 
upon it golden candlesticks, a missal boun 
in crimson velvet, a veiled crucifix, and a 
golden ewer standing in a golden dish. On 
one side of the altar rose a tall reading- 
desk, draped with a sulphur-coloured cloth, 
upon which lay a large open book: a row 
of low, crimson stools stood along the hall, 
opposite the altar; on the other side, across 
the windows, ran a white and very lon 
ottoman raised upon a high step ont 
with crimson cloth, and chairs of state were 
arranged at either end of the hall below the 
galleries. The arrival of people below was 
gradual, although our gallery and the gallery 
opposite had been crowded for hours. We at 
length had the pleasure of seeing something 
commence. 

The door at the further end opened, and in 
streamed a crowd. Then tottered in ancient 
representations of the twelve “apostles,” 
clothed in long violet robes, bound round the 
waist with white bands striped with red, and 
with violet caps on their heads; on they 


tottered, supported on either side by some 
poor relative, an old peasant-woman, a 
stalwart man,in a black velvet jacket and 
bright black boots reaching to the knee, or by 
a young, buxom girl in her holiday costume 
of bright apron and gay boddice. On they 
come, feeble, wrinkled, with white locks fall- 
ing on their violet apparel, with palsied hands 
resting on the strong arms that supported 
them—the oldest being a hundred-and-one, 
the youngest eighty-seven years old! My 
eyes swam with sudden tears. There was a 
deal of trouble in mounting them upon their 
long snowy throne ; that crimson step was a 

eat mountain for their feeble feet and stiff 

ees to climb. But at last they were all 
seated, their poor friends standing behind 
them. A man in black marshalled them like 
little school-children ; he saw that all sat 
properly, and then began pulling off a black 
shoe and stocking from the right foot of 
each. There, with drooped heads and folded 
withered hands, they sat meekly expectant. 
A group of twelve little girls, in lilac print 
frocks and silver swallow-tailed caps, headed 
by an old woman in similar lilac and silver 
costume, took its place to the right of the 
old men in a little knot; they were twelve 
orphans who are clothed and educated by 
the Queen, and who receive a present on 
this day. 

The hall at the further end was by this 
time filled with bright uniforms—blue, scarlet, 
white, and green. In front were seen King 
Max and his brothers, also in their uniforms ; 
numbers of ladies and children; and choristers 
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in white robes, who flitted, cloud-like, into, 
small raised seat, set apart for them in a 
dark corner behind the uniforms. A 
of priests in gold, violet, blue, and black | 
robes, with burning tapers and swinging | 
censers, enter ; prostrate themselves before | 
the King of Bavaria, and before the King of | 
Hosts, as typified to them on the altar ; they 
chaunt, murmur, and prostrate themselves 
again and again. Incense fills the hall with 
its warm, odorous breath. They present open 
books to the King and Princes. And now | 
the King, ungirding his sword, which is 
received by an attendant gentleman, ap- 
proaches the oldest “apostle ;” he receives | 
the golden ewer, as it is handed from one 
brother to another; he bends himself over 
the old foot ; he drops a few drops of water | 
upon it; he receives a snowy napkin fromthe. | 
Princes, and lays it daintily over the honoured | 
foot ; he again bows over the second, and go | 
on, through the whole twelve; a priest, | 
with a cloth bound round his loins, finishing 
the drying of the feet. A different scene 
must that have been in Jerusalem, some 
eighteen hundred years ago ! | 
And now the King, with a ious smile, 
hangs round the patient neck of each old 
man a blue and white purse, containing a 
small sum of money. The priests retire ; the 


altar and reading-desk are removed, Six 


tables, covered with snowy cloths, upon each 
two napkins, two small metal drinking-cups, | 
and two sets of knives, forks, and spoons, are || 
carried in, and joined into one long table, | 
placed before the crimson step. In the mean | 
time the man in black has put on the twelve | 
stockings and the twelve shoes, and, with | 
much ado, has helped down the twelve | 
“apostles,” who now sit upon the step asa | 
seat. Enter twelve footmen, in blue and | 
white liveries, each bearing a tray, covered | 
with a white cloth, upon which smoke six | 
different meats, in white wooden bowls; a | 
green soup—remember it is green Thursday— || 
two baked fish; two brown somethings; a | 
delicious-looking pudding; bright green spi- | 
nach, upon which repose a couple o on 
eggs, and a heap of stewed prunes. Each | 
footman, with his tray, is followed by a fellow- | 
footman, carrying a large bottle of golden-hued | 
wine, and a huge, dark, rich-looking roll on 
silver waiters. The twelve footmen, with the | 
trays, suddenly veer round, and stand ina | 
long line opposite to the table, and each 
a to an “apostle ;” the twelve trays 
held before them, with their seventy-two | 
bowls, all forming a kind of peee—aee 
fishes, spinach ; soup, fishes, spinach ; pud- 
ding, prunes, brown meats ; pudding, prunes, 
brown meats,—all down the room. Behind 
stand the other footmen, with their twelve 
bottles of wine and their twelve rolls. I cat 
assure you that, seen from the gallery above, 
the effect was considerably comic. 

A priest, attended by two court-pages, who | 


carry tall, burning tapers, steps forth in el 
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of the trays and footmen, and chaunts a 
blessing. The King and his brothers again 
approach the “apostles ;” the choristers 
| burst forth into a glorious chaunt, till the 
| whole hall is filled with melody, and the King 
receives the dishes from his brothers, and 
|| places them before the old men. Again I felt 
| gthrill rush through me:; it is so graceful— 
| though it be but a mere form, a mere shadow 
of the true sentiment of love—any gentle act 
| of kindness. from the strong to the weak, 
from the powerful to the very poor. As the 
King bowed himself before the feeble old man 
|| of a hundred,—though I knew it to be but 
a mere ceremony,—it was impossible not to 
recognise a poetical idea. 

It took a long time before the seventy and 
two meats were all placed on the table, and 
then it took a very long time before the 
| palsied old hands could convey the soup to 
| the old lips; some were too feeble, and were 
| fed by the man in black. It was curious to 
notice the different ways in which the poor 
old fellows received the food from the 
King ; some eeey bowed their heads; 
others sate stolidly ; ‘others seemed. sunk in 
| stupor. 

The Court soon retired, and twelve new 
baskets were brought by servants, into which 
| the five bowls of untasted food were placed ; 


these, together with the napkin, knife, fork, 
spoon and mug, bottle of wine and bread, are 


carried away by the old men; or, more pro- 
perly speaking, are carried away for them by 
their attendant relatives. Many of the poor 
old fellows—I see by a printed er which 
was distributed about, and which contains a 
list of their names and ages—come from great 
distances; they are chosen as being the oldest 
a men in Bavaria. One only is out of 
unich, and he is ninety-three. 

We went down into the hall to have a 
nearer view of the “apostles ;” but, so very 
decrepit did the greater number appear,.on a 
close inspection; their faces so sad and 
vacant ; there was such a trembling eager- 
ness after the food in the baskets, now 
| hidden from their sight; such a shouting 
| into their deaf ears; such a guiding of feeble 

steps and blinded, blear eyes ; that I wished 
we had avoided this painful part of the 
spectacle. 


THE STORY OF A SAILOR’S LIFE. 


[Tue following curiosity is the real auto- 
| biography of an Ancient Mariner still living. 
_ We present it to our readers in the old man’s 
| Own words. We may sometimes omit a few 
| passages, and may sometimes alter his or- 
thography, but we shall in no other respect 
| interpose between him and the homely truth 
of his narrative. ] 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Iam writing this to show the wonderful 
| mercies the Lord has shown me in fifty years’ 
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life-time at sea, and I hope that whoever may 
have a chance to look at it, it will teach them 
not to despair, or give themselves up for lost ; 
for by perseverance, and a firm trust in 
the Almighty, we can do anything that the 
Giver of all good will.allow us to do ; for there 
is a “Sweet little Cherub that sits up 
aloft, keeps a watch for the life of poor 
Jack.” By accounts that I had from my 
friends, when I came to the years of re- 
collection, I was informed that I was born at 
sea, in the year of our Lord 1777, on the 20th 
of August ; my father being master of a brig 
belonging to Hull in Yorkshire, and when 
I was born, he was bound on a voyage from 
London to Hamburgh. My mother being at 
sea along with her husband, and being at 
sea, and by contrary winds and bad weather 
being detained longer than what they ex- 
parte I was born on board of the “Jane and 

garet,” belonging to the port of Hull, 
when the brig was nearly a-breast of Heligo- 
land, an island that lays at the entrance of 
Hamburgh River; but my mother being 
very poorly, she and I were left at a 
place called Cuxhaven, at the entrance of 
the River Elbe. But my father being obliged 
to proceed upon his voyage, my mother and 
me were left at Hamburgh at the consul’s, 
And the winter setting in sooner and severer 


than my father expected, for he expected 
to make another voyage before the winter 


set in, me and my mother were left at Ham- 
burgh all the winter; but I being very 
poorly, and not expected to live, my mother 
was persuaded to have me christened. And 
I was christened at St. Catherine’s Church 
at Hamburgh, when I was four months 
old. 

My father was expected to be at Hamburgh 
in the beginning of the next year ; but in the 
first voyage that he was going to make, in 
the year 1778, he was cast away, and all 
hands drowned, at the entrance of the 
river, near about the same spot where I was 
born. My mother belonging to Kirkwall, in 
the Orkneys, she and me went down there, 
and there I spent my childhood, till my 
mother died, when I was about eight years 
old. My mother haying a sister who lived 
at Boston, in Lincolnshire, who was down in 
Kirkwall when my mother died, she, after 
all things were settled, took me with her 
to Boston, where I had a grandmother living, 
and between my aunt and my grandmother 
I soon became a spoiled child: for as young 
as I was, I soon found out that they were 
very fond of me; for my aunt had no 
children herself, and my grandmother 
never had any more children but my 
father ; so if I committed a fault at my aunt’s, 
where I lived, I only had to run to my 
grandmother’s, and she was sure to take 
my part ; and the same if I committed myself 
at my grandmother’s, my aunt was sure to 
take my part, It was my misfortune to lose 
my parents so soon. I shan’t say nothing of 
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the many tricks and pranks I played my 
poor old grandmother and my aunt; but I 
passed my time at Boston till the beginning 
of the year 1790, when I got acquainted with 
a young man by the name of William Jack- 
son, and his father was mate of a brig be- 
longing to Boston, and they wanted an ap- 
prentice, and/T persuaded my poor old grand- 
mother to let me go a voyage upon trial, which 
I did, and it being summer-time, and fine 
weather, and I liked it so well, that when we 
returned to Boston, I was bound apprentice for 
seven years, to Mr. Ingelow ; and I was put on 
board of a brig called the “Joseph and Ann.” 
The master of the brig, a man, called William 
Turner, was a very good man, as far as sea- 
manship goes; but he was in other respects 
a man of very bad morals; and me being 
young and giddy, I did not gain anything 
by it, for what good qualities I had be- 
longing to me were soon lost; for I had 
always been used to say my prayers night 
and morning, and at my meals; but, seeing 
no one else do it, I soon forgot it, and I 
thought within myself I should do as well as 
the rest. 

Our first voyage, after I joined the brig, was 
from Boston to London with a cargo of oats, 
and, thanks be to God, we got there safe, as 
many ships were lost, for it blew a gale of wind 
nearly the whole three weeks we were on our 
passage ; for it was in the month of November, 
and I wished myself many times back again 
in Boston along with my old grandmother ; 
but I soon forgot it all when I came to 
London ; for, when we got there, our captain 
got a freight to go to Naples, up the Medi- 
terranean, to carry a cargo of pilchards from 
Falmouth. When I heard that we were going 
to a foreign country, I forgot all the troubles 
of my former voyage, and I was glad to go. 
We proceeded on our voyage to Falmouth, 
and I got on middling well; we sailed from 
Falmouth as soon as the convoy was ready, 
and I left the Land’s End of old England the 
last day of the year 1790, and, thanks be to 
God, we arrived safe at Naples after a passage 
of six weeks. I don’t wish to trouble the 
reader with an account of the different places 
we traded to, but we stood up the Mediter- 
ranean, trading from one place to another till 
the year 1794, when we got a freight for 
London, where we arrived safe in August the 


same year, and, after discharging our cargo, our | 
brig was obliged to go into dock to get repaired, | 


and when that was done, we went down to 
Boston ; when we got there I found that my 
grandmother was dead, and my aunt was going 
to live at Hull. What property my grand- 
mother had left was left to me ; but, being 
young and foolish, I soon got clear of it all ; 
and our brig being bound to London again, 
where we arrived at the beginning of 1795, 
and we got a freight to go to Cardiff in Wales, 
to get a cargo of iron to take to Gibraltar. 
We sailed from London in the beginning of 
March, and we had a strong north-east gale 
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to drive us down Channel: and when we | 
to the Land’s End of England, the wind wag | 
against us, for we were bound up the Bristol | 
Channel ; so we were obliged to keep the shi 
off and on in Mount’s Bay till the weather | 
moderated, for it blew a heavy gale of wind | 
from the north north-east. 
Now, I forgot to mention how many hands | 
we carried in the brig when we sailed from | 
London ; we had eight on board, altogether,— | 
namely, the master and mate, four men before | 
the mast, and two boys ; and we had the mis- | 
fortune to lose one man overboard when we got | 
underweigh in the Downs ; so there were but | 
seven left on board when our misfortune hap. | 
pened, which was on the 17th day of Mare 
about two o’clock in the morning, when, stand- 
ing off the land, we struck upon a rock called | 
the Randell Stone, which lays in Mount’s Bay, | 
about three or four miles off the land ; and it | 
blowing a heavy gale of wind, and at the same | 
time a heavy sea running, our poor old brig | 
soon went to pieces ; but, thanks be to 
Almighty, who allowed us time enough to get | 
our long-boat out before the mast went out of 
her, and six of us, out of the seven, got safe into | 
her before the brig went to pieces ; the other | 
man must have been knocked overboard when | 
the mast fell, for we could see nothing of 


| him, for it was very dark ; and we that were in 


the boat saved nothing, only what we had on; 
and I had the misfortune of losing my shoes | 
off my feet in getting into the boat. After | 
we got clear of the wreck we tried our best to | 
get the boat in-shore, but it blowing so hard, | 
we could not hold our own ; and, when day- | 
light came, we found ourselves about six or | 
seven miles from the land, and still drifting 

out as fast as we could. The weather being | 
clear, we could see the Islands of Scilly to lee- | 
ward of us, and our master being a man that 
had been brought up in the coasting trade, | 
was well acquainted, for he had been several | 
times in the Scilly Islands ; so we determined | 
to bear up for a place called Grimsby, andour | 
master intended to go through a place called 
the Crow Sound; but our misfortune was | 
not complete yet, for it being nearly high | 
water by the time we got near the Island, and 
the rocks being nearly all covered, our master 
mistook the channel, and we were hove in | 
among the breakers, though we tried our best 
to get clear of them ; and the second sea that 
struck us capsized our boat, and I found | 
myself hove against a middling steep rock, | 
where, by God’s help, I contrived to hold on; 
and, having no shoes on, I got up to the top 
of the rock, where I could see my shipmates | 
trying to get ; but only one succeeded in getting | 
up, and that was our old mate, a man nearly 

sixty years of age, and he kicked off his shoes 
before he succeeded in getting where I was: | 
and here, now, I had a great cause to be 
thankful to the Almighty Giver of all 
mercies for his providential care over me M 
making me lose my shoes before I left the 
brig ; for what I thought the greatest mis- | 
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fortune to me ten minutes before, proved the 
only means for me to preserve my life ; for if 
I had been eee in the water along with 
my shipmates, I should have had no thought of 
kicking my shoes off to preserve my life ; for I 
know, myself, that three men out of the four 
that we saw struggling for their lives, had 
heavy sea boots on, and they being full of 
water caused them soon to go down ; for the 
mate told me himself afterwards that the 
rocks being so ry ag that he would never 
have got up, if he had not hove his shoes 
away; 80, here we got on the top of the 
rock, seeing our poor shipmates drowning 
one after the other, and we were not 
able to help them. But, as I said before 
that it was near high-water when our second 
misfortune happened; and we soon found 
that as the tide ebbed, the water got a good 
deal smoother, and me and the mate con- 
sidered it best for us to contrive to get nearer 
to the island, from which we were about 
three quarters of a mile. So we waited till 
about half-past two o’clock, for the mate had 
his watch in his pocket ; and then we con- 


| trived to get in shore, and a tiresome 
| job we had of it, for we had several places 


| toswim across; and the mate being an old 


| man, was very much fatigued, being wet and 





cold such a long time—for a north-east wind 


| blows pretty cold in the month of March. 
| But, thanks be to God, we contrived to get to 


the main island about six o’clock that evening, 


| and we both kneeled down to thank the 
| Almighty for his mercy to us. 


And now, that through the mercy of the 


| Almighty we got safe landed, what to do next 
| was to be considered, for you may depend that 


| we both were hungry; and night coming on, and 
|| in a strange place, where there are no roads to 


direct you—for I had been upon the highest 


| rock that I could see near us, to see if I could 


| see anything of a house, or any signs of any 


habitation ; but I could not see anything: 


| so we resolved to try to get under the lee of 

| some rock, for we were still on the windward 

- of the island. But before we left the 
e 


ach, I went to see if I could find any shell- 


| fish, for I felt hunger pinching me since I came 
| on shore, and, thanks be to God, I found 
| some; and I took them up to my partner in 
| distress, and we eat them ; and afterwards we 


went to look for some place to shelter us 


| from the wind and the weather ; and after a 


little time we found a place like a cave, under 
the lee of a rock; and close by, I found a 
small puddle of fresh water, which we wanted 
very much, for we were very thirsty; and, 
after returning thanks to the Almighty, we 
laid ourselves down to sleep, and, thanks be 
to God, I slept very well till the morning, 
when my partner called me, for he was very 
poorly, and could not stand upon his legs. 
I felt very stiff when I first got up; but, 
thanks be to God, I soon got pretty well 
again. And now we resolved that, as my 
partner was not able to move, I was to go 








by myself to see if I could find anybody to 
help me to bring my partner away, and to 
et something to eat; for the old mate, as 
uck would have it, had three shillings and 
sixpence in his pocket, besides his watch ; 
the money he gave to me, and I parted from 
him with a heavy heart, for I was afraid I 
should never see him again alive, for he was 
very bad ; so away I went: and then I found 
for the first time what it was to be alone in 
a strange place. I had travelled, I suppose, 
about two miles, when coming to an open 
bay, where I saw some ships lying at an 
anchor; and you may depend I was glad 
enough at seeing them; and shortly after- 
wards I had the pleasure of seeing some 
houses, but I was still a good distance from 
them ; but I travelled on till I got pretty 
near them, when I had the satisfaction of 
seeing two men. I sung out to them as loud 
as I could, for fear of losing them again ; 
but they heard me, and they came towards 
me; and when I came to them I told them 
my case, and they very kindly took me home 
with them, and gave me something to eat and 
to drink ; and I told them of my poor old 
partner that I had left in the cave, and I told 
them what state I had left him in. I offered 
them some money for what they gave me, 
but they refused it; and as soon as I had 
finished what they had given, me to-eat, they 
took me to a man by the name of Mr. Gilbert, 
who I found afterwards was the head man in 
the place—and a very good man he was ;— 
and he sent three men along with me to fetch 
my old partner from the cave, which after 
a good deal of trouble we found ; and glad 
enough I was to find that he was alive : and, 
after giving the old man something to eat 
and to drink, we carried the old man to 
Grimsby, for that was the name of the place 
I had been to, where the people used us very 
kindly ; but my poor old partner got worse 
and worse every day. Though Mr. Gilbert was 
kind enough to send fora doctor to St. Mary’s 
for him, which is the head town in the island, 
he died the sixth day after we were wrecked. 
As for myself, thanks be to God, I got pretty 
well in a few days; and after staying and 
lending a hand to bury my old shipmate, I 
shipped myself on board of a brig called the 
“Hope,” belonging to Bridgewater, which 
was bound to London. But before I left Old 
Grimsby, I told Mr. Gilbert where the owner 
of the brig lived that I had been cast away 
in, so that he might get paid for the trouble 
and expenses he had been at during our stay 
there ; and as soon as the wind and weather 
would permit, I sailed for London in my new 
brig. The master of her was a very good 
man, and we arrived in London the 17th day 
of April. My new master liked me very 
well, and he wrote to Mr. Ingelow in Boston, 
about me, to let him know where I was; 
and Mr. Ingelow having no ship that wanted 
an apprentice, sent me my indentures and my 
wages, after serving him five years out of 
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the seven years that I was bound for; so 
my new master got me bound apprentice to 
him for three years. I sailed in the “Hope” 
of Bridgewater till the year 1798—chiefly in 
the coasting trade—and I was very well con- 
tented, for our master was a very good man, 
and the owners had promised me a mate’s 
situation as soon as 1 got out of my time. 
And in April in 1798, we were bound from 
London to Bridgewater, and getting down 
Channel as far as the Lizard, and we ae 
bound off the Bristol Channel, the win 
being at that time about north-east, and 
blowing a strong gale, and our ship bein 
rather light, we got blown off the land ; an 
the gale continuing for eight or ten days, 
we got drifted a long ways off; and our 
master not being a navigator, though he 
was a very good coaster,so that when the 
gale was over, and we got fine weather, 
we did not know where we were, but we 
knew well enough that we had been drifted 
to the westward. We had to run back to the 
eastward, and the second day after we had 
fine weather. We fell in with:a Mount’s Bay 
boat, who, like ourselves, had been blown off 
the land, who was very short of provisions 
and water, of which, thanks be to God, we 
had plenty ; and we gave them some, and they 
gave us some brandy and tobacco—for they 
were smugglers—for the provisions which we 
gave them ; and they directed us what.course 
to steer in for the land, and we parted com- 
pany. And the next day morning we fell in 
with the “Brilliant” frigate, who made us 
heave te, and she sent.a boat on board of us 
to go a-pressing ; and our master being half 
drunk, and the rest of the crew being no 
better, we got a-quarrelling, when the lieu- 
tenant of the frigate came on board, and 
through our master being drunk I got 
pasee ; for I being out of my time two days 
efore this happened, and the master told the 
lieutenant so when we were mustered; so I 
was sent on board of the frigate; and a fine 
large ship I thought.she was when I first got 
on of her, and I was put in the main- 
top; but I soon found my mistake out, for 
the very first night, at reefing topsail, I saw 
seven men flogged for not being smart enough ; 
and me never seeing a man flogged before, I 
wished myself back again in my little brig. 
So here I eould see'the fruits of drunkenness ; 
for if all hands had been sober a-board of the 
“Hope” when wefellin with the frigate, should 
have been stowed away; but it was.my lot, 
and I was obliged to content myself where I 
was, for our usage on board of the “ Brilliant” 
was very cruel; for we had nine men doing 
duty as boatswain’s mates on board of her, 
and there was starting and flogging all day 
long, and the usage was very little fit to 
reconcile me to a man-of-war; but being 
young, and finding it was no use to fret, I made 
the best I-could of it. And our ship being 
only just come out of Plymouth, and being 
bound on a six months’ cruise in the Bay of 
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Biscay, we went away to the westward ong 
eruise.; and.on the 20th of October we fell in 
with of a West India convoy, homeward 
bound, who had been separated in a gale of 
wind on the banks of Newfoundland, and had 
lost their commander; and there being no 
man-of-war along with them, our captain found 
himself in duty bound to see them safe into 
port.; and away we went along with them for 
Old England, and in five days we arrived safe 
in Plymouth Sound, having a strong westerly 
wind all the way. And one of the masters of 
ene of the ships told our captain, that about a 
week before they fell in with our ship they 
had been chased by a French privateer, and 
that the privateer had taken two ships belong. | 
ing to London, deeply laden, and he believed 
that the privateer had taken them into Santa 
Cruz, a town in the Island of Teneriffe, one of | 
the Canary Islands. Our captain acquainting 


gave him permission to go to Teneriffe and | 
to cut them out; and he sent the | 
“Talbot,” a sloop of war, along with us; and | 
we sailed from Plymouth in the middle of | 
November, and having nothing but strong | 
westerly winds against us, we were nearly | 
three weeks before we got to Teneriffe; andin | 
our passage we had the good fortune of taking | 
two prizes—the one the very privateer that | 
had taken the two ships that we were going | 
to cut out. She was a:fine brigantine belong- | 
ing to St. Maloes, and the other a ship be | 
longing to Bristol, that had been taken by the | 
rivateer, homeward bound, only two days 
fore we took them again. 
And now having arrived off the island, 
we arranged everything to go in with the 
boats to cut the two shi out, and on the | 
4th day of December we left the ships, about | 
four o'clock in the afternoon. There were | 
seven boats of us altogether—four from our | 
ship, and three from the “Talbot.” The | 
boat that I was in was a five-oared boat, | 
half gig and half cutter ; she was a very fine | 
boat, and the commanding officer was in her, 
which was the first lieutenant of our frigate, 
who pulled backwards and forwards to the 
rest of the boats, to encourage the men and to | 
give his orders. We got into Santa Cruz 
harbour about ten o’clock in the evening, and 
we were lucky enough to board one of the 
ships, and get possession of her without get- | 
ting-any one hurt.; but:not so with the other | 
ship, for the noise we made in boarding the | 
first ship put them on their guard, and she 
being a ship which mounted ten guns, opened 
her fire on our boats, which were three boats 
which had to board her; and I belonging to 
the commanding officer’s boat, who was on 
board of the first ship that had been taken, 
and who was under-way by this time, and was 
going out of the harbour with a light breeze 
of wind off the land, and our officer seei 
how the other boats were likely to be handled, 
ordered the pinnace and his own boat to go to 
the assistance of their shipmates ; and just as 
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our boat got clear of the quarter of the ship, 
a shot struck her right in the middle, and 
killed one man and wounded two more:; and 
it being very dark by this time, and our boat 
being very soon full of water, we could not 
give any assistance to our shipmates, nor 
could we pull back to the prize; so we were 
obliged every man to do the best they could 
for themselves, and I was once more left in 
a bad situation; but, thanks be to God, I 
could swim very well, and I seeing a vessel 
laying pretty close to me, I swam to-her, which 
| proved to be an American schooner. I hung 
on by her cable some time, and the people 
| being all on deck, I could hear them speak 
| ish ; and at last .one of them looking over 
| the bows of the schooner, I spoke to him, and 
| asked him to let me come on board, and 
| he gave me a rope’s-end, and I soon got 
| on board. When I first got on board of 
| her, I was taken aft to the mate, and I told 
| him how I came there, and he told the eaptain, 
| who told me that he would be obliged to take 
me on shore in the morning to the Governor; 
| but ordered some of the men to give me some 
| dry clothing and is to eat and to 
| drink ; and, in fact, they behaved very well 
| tome. All this time the ship kept firing at 
| the boats, and the boats where obliged to 
| retreat with their one prize; for the forts, 
| getting alarmed by this time, began to open 
fire; but the boats got their ship safe out, 
for we could not see anything of her in the 
| morning. When morning was come, and I 
| could see what sort of people I had got 
| amongst, I saw a young man on board of the 
| schooner that I thought I had seen some- 
| where ; and, when I came to inquire, I found 
| that he was an old shipmate of mine, and 
| fellow-apprentice in the “Joseph and Ann,” 
_ and he was second mate of the schooner, and 
| his name was-James Martin. And, when we 
_ began to know one another, he told the cap- 
| tain of the schooner that I was a man that 
| served my time to the sea service; and, the 
schooner being short of hands, the captain of 

the schooner sent for me, and told me, that, 
| a3 Iwasa young man that served my tinte 
| out of Boston—and he had no business to! 
| know what Boston it was, whether it was 
_ Boston in England or America—and if I 
| had a mind to sign the Articles, he would 
| put me on the schooner’s books, and give 
| me thirty dollars a month; and he would 
| take good care no one should know how I 
| got there. Now you may depend I was 
| not long considering about what to do; 
| for, if I had refused to join the schooner, I 
| should have had to go to a Spanish prison.; so 
| Lagreed with the captain of the schooner— 
| she was called the “Speedy,” of Baltimore. 
Now, this schooner had brought out a new 
Governor, from Cadiz, for the Islands, and she 
| Was going to carry the-old one home again, to 
| any part of Spain or France. she might be able 
| to pitch into; and we laid .at Teneriffe for 
hearly two months before the Governor was 
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ready to go, and by this time I got quite com- 
fortable on board of her. And we sailed in 
the latter end of February, 1799, from 
Teneriffe. And, after being chased by many 
of the English cruisers, for the “Speedy” 
sailed remarkably fast, we got inito a place 
called Cordivan, in France, the entrance of 
the Bordeaux River, by the latter part of 
March ; and we got up to Bordeaux by the 
beginning of April. And, after the Governor 
was landed, and his things out of the schooner, 
and there being no freights forthe schooner, the 
captain sold her to the French Government, 
she being a very fast-sailing vessel. And the 
crew, me in nuniber, were paid our wages, 
and sent about our business ; and me and my 
old shipmate, James Martin, went and shipped 
on board of a large ship, under Hamburgh 
colours, that was taking in a cargo of wine 
for Hamburgh ; and you may depend that 
me and my friend were dak to go some- 
where, for it was dangerous to be ashore ; 
for, if the police knew that you was a sailor, 
and not belonging to any ship, they took 
you and sent you on beard of one of their 
frigates ; but, thanks be to God, we kept 
ourselves clear of them, and, by the latter 
part of April, our ship being loaded, we sailed 
from the town of Bordeaux, and we got clear 
of the river by the beginning of May. And, 
after being at sea some days, our captain 
ealled all the men aft, and told them that 
he was not bound to Hamburgh, but that 
he expected to go to London, but that his 
orders were to go to the Island of Guernsey 
and wait for orders; and, after a long and 
tiresome ge, we arrived at. Guernsey in 
the middle part of June. And me and my 
old shipmate, knowing well:enough that if the 
ship went to London we ‘should be pressed, 
and having such a great dread-of an English 
man-of-war, on account-of the usage I had re- 
ceived, we went to our master, who wasia 
very good man, and asked him for our dis- 
charge from the ship; and,.after telling him 
our reason for doing so,-he gave it tous, and 
paid us our wages; and ashore we went at 
Guernsey. And, after staying ashore three 
or four days, me and my shipmate joined a 
privateer, called the “Blue-Eyed Maid of 
Guernsey.” 

Our vessel was lugger-rigged, and mounted 
sixteen guns; and we carried one hundred 
and tweuty men, with six months’ protection 
from the press; and, thanks be to God, we 
were very lucky in her, for we took a great 
many prizes and-recaptures—the lugger being 
a very fast-sailing vessel; and me and my 
partner stopped im her till the year 1801. 
When peace came, we were paid off, and 
I had about three hundred and fifty pounds 
wages and prize-money altogether ; and me 
eat my friend went from Guernsey to 
London, intending to go to Boston, where 
we had served our time, and to see our old 
friends. But this is the way of the world, 
for men appoints, and the Almighty disap- 
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